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COMMENTARY 


Wuo are CATHOLICS? The Newman Association’s announcement 
of a demographic survey of the Catholic community in England 
and Wales, to be conducted by a committee of its members, is 
encouraging evidence of the recognition of the value of modern 
techniques in the service of the Church. Two years ago an appeal 
was made in these columns for a positive acceptance by the 
growing body of Catholic professional men and women in this 
country of the special ane they can make to the Church’s 
mission. It was suggested that a statistical survey of the strength 
and weakness of the Catholic population must be a prerequisite 
for much of the work that ot to be done, and the composition 
of the Newman Association’s committee, made up as it is of 
statisticians, economists and actuaries of unquestionable profes- 
sional competence, guarantees an accurate and at the same time a 
humane approach to the survey that is now announced. 

It should scarcely be necessary to insist on the need of a study 
of this sort, concerned as it is to establish the actual dimensions of 
the Catholic community and its economic and occupational 
features, the structure and development of the Catholic family, 
the incidence and influence of mixed marriages. Its value for 
official purposes will obviously be important; where negotiations 
(as with the B.B.C.) are so often decided on a statistical basis, it is 
necessary that accurate figures are available so that justice may be 
done. And, within the Church’s own economy, an up to date and 
reliable picture of the existing Catholic community is essential 
for such matters as planning Ee future churches and schools or 
the establishment 2 new methods for the apostolate. The proved 
use of such Catholic surveys in other countries should anticipate 
any suspicion that the Church is now to be subjected to the sort of 
statistical regimentation that in the secular sphere can sometimes 
seem to be pursued for its own sake. And the present Pope’s 
commendation (in an address to the Central Italian Institute of 
Statistics) of the statistician’s work of description, arguing from 
the analogy of the physician’s diagnosis which must precede the 
hope of cure, gives a special authority to the purpose of a survey 
such as that on which the Newman Association has now embarked. 
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The first stages of the survey must obviously be a matter of 
inspecting and analysing a great variety of statistical sources. It is 
a process of clinicial neutrality, and demands a scientific accuracy 
of direction which we can be sure it will receive. But it is not too 
soon to think of the subsequent use to which its findings will be 
put, and here one may hope that the experts will be resolute in 

resenting their material for what it is. In no sphere can a super- 
Fil aoe be so misleading as in that of statistics. The purpose 
of the survey is, one supposes, in no sense meant as additional 
apologetic ammunition. The mere size of the Catholic communi 
is not necessarily a matter for congratulation. The quality of its 
spiritual life will evade even the subtlest of questionnaires, and the 
survey's importance will be in its unfolding of the complex social 
factors which so profoundly affect the practice of the Christian 
life within a society that is designed at so many points to make 
that practice difficult if not, humanly speaking, impossible. 

One might hope that, pari passu, it could prove possible to have 
a representative survey of clerical opinion on he incidence of 
such factors as housing, mixed marriages, lack of religious instruc- 
tion in schools, conditions of industrial work, in considering the 
actual fact of Catholic life in contemporary England and Wales. 
Such a survey would not of course be statistically significant, but 
the immense experience of parish priests, concerned day by da 
with ministering to the community that is now to be i 
might provide norms of interpretation when the merely numeri- 
cal part of the survey is com: loved. It is essential that there should 
be valid criteria for the useful assessment of the information which 
the survey will provide. If it were possible to refer to the testi- 
mony of Vlerical experience, drawn as it would be from a great 
variety of social settings, the application of the survey’s findin 
to the Church’s mission wae be greatly helped. Admittedly 
such an enquiry as this is beyond the present terms of reference of 
the Newman Association’s survey, but the importance of having 
representative clerical opinion on the general situation that faces 
the Catholic community is not simply because it is the opinion 
of priests: the grace of ordination confers no special competence 
in statistical research. Its importance lies in the fact that the clergy 
should be in a unique position to assess the effect, on the people 
whom they are called to serve, of the very factors which the 
survey will necessarily reveal as determinants. And the experience 
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of priests should be available, as has been suggested, to provide the 
religious and moral norms of interpretation without which the 
survey can only be statistically significant. 

In the meantime one may hope that all those qualified to assist 
in the survey’s technical work will be willing to place their 
professional knowledge at its service. The growth of a Catholic 
professional and middle class (reflected as it is most particularly 
in the increasing Catholic representation in the universities) 
carries with it the responsibility of serving the Church through 
serving the community as a whole. Among other Christian bodies 
in this country the decline seems most acute in the very spheres 
in which the Catholic Church seems to be acquiring new strength. 
This is likely to be of increasing social significance as the years 
pass, and the Newman Association’s survey must be counted as 
welcome evidence of a responsibility that is accepted. 


THe CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORKER AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TueortEs. The subject of this year’s summer school of the Guild 
of Catholic Professional Social Workers, to be held at Cherwell 
Edge, Oxford, from July 30 to August 6, is of particular import- 
ance and may be commended to those whose professional work 
confronts them so often with the conflict between the traditional 
moral teaching of the Church and the determinist theories of 


modern psychology. 
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FATHER VINCENT McNABB IN THE FIELD 
BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


N a noble tribute to the late Hilaire Belloc at the Requiem 

Mass in Westminster Cathedral last year Monsignor Knox 

spoke in passing of Father Vincent McNabb—the champion- 
in-arms and inspiration of Belloc and Chesterton and the brilliant 

oup of Catholics among whom they moved; ‘Father Vincent’, 

said, “who has left us so little record of his splendid gifts’. 
Some of us could not help wondering what exactly the preacher 
meant by that little aside. Was it an appraisement of Father 
Vincent’s thirty-eight published books and the many pamphlets 
and articles which lie buried in the back numbers of innumerable 
journals and reviews? Perhaps it only meant that Father Vincent 
has left us no great massive work of primary importance, accepted 
as a permanent contribution to knowledge. His acute mind, 
extraordinary capacity for original thought, and the vital intellec- 
tual energy he poured into everything he did would seem to have 
made such a magnum opus possible. His two earliest books on Faith 
and Prayer (recently capeltiiend in one volume) showed promise 
that his theological writing might have developed on the highest 
classical level. Those who knew him may be inclined to say that 
he was too much the poet and artist to be tied down to technical 
theology and that anyhow his romantic temperament gave 
another bent to his genius. But whatever the explanation, altho 
there is so much that is profound, original and stimulating in hi 
published writings, he has left us no full-length, sustained study 
comparable to one or other of the major works of Cardinal 
Newman. He has given us no Apologia or Summa. 

Another explanation may be found in his system of note- 
keeping which he began in his early student days and kept fe 
his life. These notes, comprising for the most part his own ideas, 
sometimes quotations (with his own comments, reflexions and 
elaborations) on every conceivable subject, written on loose sheets 
of paper (and sometimes on scraps and old bills, retrieved from 
wastepaper baskets) grew to enormous proportions. Carefully 
filed, numbered and indexed, they enabled him to compensate 
for the drawbacks of the leaking memory he so often complained 
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of, to give permanence to the passing thought and to recapture 
and recall his ideas at will. Thore no eel fat ect 
which occupied the book-shelf on his cell side by side with his 
Bible and Summa, were his personal memorabilia, correspondin 
to what used to be called a Commonplace Book—so onal 
as someone has remarked, because it contains the observations 
which a man thinks are not commonplace. Father Vincent was 
always working at these notes. They were a daily stimulus to his 
mind and pen; and they provided the storehouse and workshop 
from which his sermons, eae and articles came. They helped 
to make him the quick and ready speaker and writer he was. I 
have heard him say that he could put his fmger on what he was 
looking for in his notes in a matter of a few minutes. Some of his 
later books, which are somewhat hurriedly and erratically put 
together like gems strung at random, grew out of these notes and 
bear the obvious stamp of their origin. They are terse, disjointed 
and epigrammatic, reminding one of the method (or lack of 
method) of Coleridge in his Table Talk, Pascal and Rochefou- 
cauld, an unfinished style, which as Newman says ‘wanders from 
one subject to another as each appears to arise and gives no promise 
whatever of terminating in the production of a treatise’. The 
uneven, capricious, unsystematic style, sparkling as it so often 
was, clearly did not encourage growth into the great monumental 
treatise. 

But I do not think that worried Father Vincent. He was too 
good a preaching friar to make learning an end or pursue even 
theology for its own sake. Like Father Hugh Pope, who was also 
a very learned man and a preacher of renown, he did not disdain 
to step down from his pulpit and professor’s chair to preach in the 
streets. When advocating outdoor preaching he said: “To uphold 
preaching in the street is not to belittle preaching in the pulpit. 
Indeed, pulpit preaching is not enough in quantity or perhaps not 
good enough in quality. Far from wishing pulpits to be empty I 
would like to see them oftener filled by preachers who devoted 
even greater time to thinking out what and how they had to 
speak. But it is clear that if viel reaching is necessary and even 
primarily necessary, it is not akin Nothing indeed should 
supplant it. But other modes of apostolic action are needed to 
supplement it. Amongst these is outdoor preaching.’ 

That scholarly Benedictine, the late Abbot Cuthbert Butler, 
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used to praise the Catholic Evidence Guild as the finest thing 
produced by modern British Catholics. It is perhaps the most 
notable contribution of English Catholicism to the life of the 
Church in our own time: and Abbot Butler used to say in his 
last years that the work he had done as a speaker on the platforms 
of the C.E.G. gave him more consolation, when he was weighing 
up his life’s work, than all the books he had ever written. Street 
preaching is the nearest thing to the catechetical instruction 
persistently advocated by the Popes. St Pius X said: ‘It is easier to 
find an orator who will speak copiously and beautifully than a 
catechist whose teaching is in every respect what it should be.’ 

What a test it would be if we preachers were taken from the 
comparative security of the nice marble pulpit and put on a soap- 
box Sate an audience in the open air where our congregation 
can answer back and howl us down if we play the bully or quietly 
melt away if we hand them out sawdust or do not hold their 
attention ! 

Outdoor preaching was clearly the practice of our Lord and the 
apostles. ‘St Paul’, wrote Father Vincent, ‘preached in the market 

lier of Athens, and even on the Areopagus before the most 

aoe outdoor audience in the world. An outdoor sermon of 
St Paul’s led to the conversion of Dionysius, one of the most 
illustrious Greeks ever captured for Christ. It is surprising how 
persistent has been the tradition of outdoor preaching. From time 
to time it seems to fall out of the Church’s activities; but after a 
period of disuse, apostles begin to use it anew with all its old 
success. Indeed, one might almost say that every renewal of 
apostolic life is a renewal of outdoor preaching. For instance, after 
the Protestant onslaught which had nearly severed Europe from 
the Church, the heroic counter-charge made by St Ignatius and 
his followers was largely a matter of outdoor preaching. Thus at 
Vicenza four of the saint’s first companions, not yet priests, on 
the same day and at the same hour in different squares al began to 
oe having first uttered a great cry and ane waved their 

ts with their hands to call the people. . .. The people looked with 
idle wonder on these meanly dressed fellows, stammering bad 
Italian. But soon the preachers’ ardour had its effect and conversions 
came numerously.’ 

‘If St Ignatius was right in judging that the Catholic countries 
of Europe needed outdoor preaching in the sixteenth century, we 
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shall hardly be wrong in concluding that not only the Catholic 
countries, but still more the non-Catholic countries need open- 
air preaching in the twentieth century. 

‘But the primary, if not the fundamental, obstacle to spreading 
the Catholic faith among non-Catholics is their ignorance about 
the Catholic Church a Catholics. And the only way to dispel 
ignorance is by instruction. No amount of prayer is a substitute 
for the office of a catechist or a preacher. Converts are not taught 
and do not learn the catechism by a mere prayer that they may 
learn its contents, but by prayer assisted on the one hand by 
careful instruction and on the other hand by dogged application. 
If then, there is no chance of our instructing the ignorance of non- 
Catholics by pulpit preaching, even when this is carried out with 
the zeal of a St Paul, it seems clear that there must be a free use of 
outdoor preaching.’ 

Father Vincent recommended to our consideration the pheno- 
menon of John Wesley and Wesleyanism. He quoted a few facts 
from the Life of John Wesley. “On Sunday he usually preached 
five times. . . . He preached over five hundred times in the last 
nine months of 1739, and only five times in churches. . . . In the last 
0 4 years of his life he crossed the Irish Channel over fifty times, 
and travelled over 250,000 miles on land. His journal records 
more than one instance of journeys of eighty to oe miles on 
horseback in one day . . . by post-chaise 280 miles in forty-eight 
hours. . . . His saddle was his study. . . . He always rose at four, 
preached whenever possible at five . . . following his morning 
sermon by five others. In the fifty years of his itinerant life he 
preached over 40,000 times, an average of some fifteen times a 
week.’ ‘No wonder’, says Father Vincent, ‘the results of his 
preaching were marvellous. If those who are keen on the conver- 
sion of this country hope for like results they must use like methods.’ 

Because the ordinary priest has already much more work than 
he can manage, he will have no time for outdoor preaching. 
Therefore, said Father Vincent, let us change our methods and 
adopt a missionary technique by a large use of the catechist 
system. ca se“ purposes Great Britain is a missionary 
country insufficiently provided with priests. 

And indeed the ordinary law of the Church seems to point to 
some such catechist system not merely for the overseas missions 
but for the Church in general. Thus in Can. 711 §2 it is said: 
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‘Let local Ordinaries see that in every parish there should be 
established the Confraternities of the Most Holy Sacrament and of 
Christian Doctrine’. Again in Can. 1333 §1 it is said: ‘For religious 
instruction of the young the parish priest may, and, if he is lawfully 
hindered, he shall seek the aid of any clerics dwelling in his parish; 
and even, if need be, of upright layfolk, especially of those who 
belong to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine or to any like 
sodality existing in the parish’. 

When the Westminster Catholic Evidence Guild was founded 
on the 24th April, 1918, Cardinal Bourne conferred upon the 
members the canonical title of Catechists. The C.E.G. in the 
diocese of Westminster was to be known as ‘the Westminster 
Diocesan Catechists’: that was the subtitle which was to justify 
the Guild’s existence, define its status and guarantee its authority 
and mission. This gave great joy to Father Vincent and he loved 
to think of the Guild being given this statutory position and to see 
laymen and laywomen empowered to teach the Catechism and 
therefore commissioned to give at least elementary instruction in 
dogmatic theology (the Creed), moral and ascetical theology (the 
Ten Commandments), mystical theology (the “Our Father’) and 
sacramental theology (the Sacraments). “This is all the more 
remarkable’, said Father Vincent, ‘when we reflect that as late as 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there were priests, both 
secular and regular, who were licensed to pr on moral 
subjects only, but not on dogmatic subjects.’ The theologian has 
sometimes shown an irrational jealousy and possessiveness and 
resented the admission of the uninitiated into the mysterious holy 
of holies, unless he were to come as a lay onlooker and remain 
meekly silent. There could be no room for this kind of monopoly 
and imperialism of the spirit when it was a question of fields white 
for the harvest and the needs of immortal souls. 

The young men and women of the Catholic Evidence Guild 
and their glorious work thrilled the soul of Father Vincent; and 
as soon as the opportunity offered, he threw himself into the 
apostolate of open-air speaking with all his well-known vigour and 
enthusiasm. 

He came to London from Hawkesyard in September 1920, 
assigned to the Priory, Haverstock Hill, where he lived till the day 
he died. During those twenty-three years, whenever he was in 
London, he scarcely ever missed a Sunday afternoon speaking at 
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one or other of the pitches of the C.E.G. and it was his invariable 
custom to walk from the Priory to the scene of action, Marble 
Arch or elsewhere, and to return home again on foot. He became 
a well-known figure and something of a character, reviving the 
ancient tradition of the Preaching Friar, wearing his habit in 
public and preaching the word at the street corners and o 
laces. The ies friar, draped in his home-spun black and white 

habit, the big boots, ancient hat, pack on his back (his McNabb- 
sack, as he called it) presented a strange picture,—though nothing 
is really strange to ‘a Londoner: and the people came to acce 
him as an unexplained oddity whom they somehow took oe 
granted. But it was on the C.E.G. pitch that he was in his element. 

A pitch is the place where a street performer takes his stand: 
it is also the strip of ground between and around the wickets. 
Father Vincent combined the two in his own mind when he said, 
referring to a strenuous Sunday afternoon with the C.E.G., 
‘T’ve been a couple of hours at the nets’. It was a rare and exciting 

ame in which he played as a skilled batsman at bowling that 

ew no rules. Question time, intended for the encouragement of 
the inquirer and the clearing up of difficulties, easily becomes the 
crank’s opportunity. The odd fellow who writes petulant letters 
to the newspapers and is in the habit of intervening from the 
body of the hall at public meetings, is always conspicuously vocal 
before an open-air platform. He is the typical heckler, eager to 
catechize and cross-examine, to pick holes and put the speaker in 
the wrong: he is frequently a nuisance and a bore; he is humourless 
and generally has a one-track mind. Newman describes him as 
one who ‘sees objections more clearly than truths and can ask a 
thousand questions which the wisest of men cannot answer, and 
moreover he has a very good opinion of himself.’ But there are 
all sorts of hecklers. There is the fellow who may be described as 
an addict who takes it up as a hobby and gets bitten by it as one 
might develop a passion for drink or gambling or opium. Then 
there is the rude cock-sureness of the half-educated and the 
irritating Cockney pertness of the omniscient; and of course the 
out-and-out eccentric ‘who is stung into utterance by a bee in his 
bonnet’. 

But not all are hecklers intent on asking unfriendly questions. 
Even the man with all the noisy bluster may be sometimes con- 
cealing his own half-hearted doubts and resisting what he fears 
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may be true. Many honest questioners, and indeed many who 
never open their mouths except to laugh at the battle of words, 
may well be open to conviction; and the C.E.G. speaker is not 
there to score, ee to teach and if possible convince. Now Father 
Vincent was not naturally meek in argument nor did it come 
easy to him to suffer fools gladly. Those who knew him can 
remember his sudden flashes of wrathful lightning. Charity and 
grace triumphed, it is true; but he must have been frequently 
sorely tested by the devastating chaff and the superb irony of the 
Cockney, his scurrility and blatant rudeness. Long practice taught 
him to take the measure of his audience and he came to love the 
crowd as the crowd clearly came to love him. Prejudice and 
ignorance were the evils; and the worst ignorance was the 
ignorance that was ignorant of itself. He used to say that the man 
born blind, to whom our Lord restored sight, should be the patron 
saint of the C.E.G. He was one of the very few whom the gospel 
mentions as defending our Lord. His eyes were blind; but hi 
mind had most acute and accurate vision; and he knew the extent 
of his own ignorance. He confounded our Lord’s hecklers who 
lost their tempers and cast him out. 

Father Vincent revealed the ideals that guided him in the 
following words we quote from an article he wrote on St Thomas 
as a Controversialist: 

“Were we to ask St Thomas what we must do to become 
successful in controversy, we can imagine him replying, “You 
ask me how to become accomplished and winning controversial- 
ists; to which, though unskilled in controversy, yet anxious to 
serve truth, I reply: 

“First. Understand your opponent’s words; and above all the 
meaning of his words. Do not minimize anything but his faults. 
If need be, credit him with more rather than less. Depreciation 
will harden opinion into error. Fair-play is the first victory over 
untruth. Set down your adversaries’ arguments at their strongest. 
To shirk objections is a'subtle unbelief. Look at the matter in his 
light for two reasons: first, for truth’s sake, lest you take him to 
hold what he does not hold; and secondly, that you may see the 
circumstance leading him to hold it. To stand where he stands 
and see what he sees, may show you the way into his mind and 
heart; and may move him truthwards by holding up the mirror to 
his mistakes. 
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“Secondly. Fully admit every word of truth; remembering that 
every word, in the mouth of a speaker, has some truth. Falsehood 
is not in things nor words, but in propositions, theses, opinions, 
judgments. Remember, too, that men’s words and ideas are 
infallible as far as they go. Remember, above all, that the greatest 
part of error comes from a wrong attitude of heart. The peace 
that springs from welcomed truth can come only to men of good- 
will. Take men where they are; that you may lead them where they 
should be. 

“Thirdly. Never utter a harsh word. If uttered, repent of it in 
the sackcloth and ashes of apology. St Paul spoke sharply. A 
greater than St Paul rebuked the Pharisees. But they were 
superiors rebuking vice. You are but a man amongst men, 
recommending truth to your equals. Never forget the word of 
wisdom, “A soft answer turneth away wrath’; and wrath turneth 
away most of those who are turned away. Bear in mind that, 
however parted our minds may be, our hearts may be one in 
peace. Win your adversary’s heart, and you have seta strong tower 
in the centre of his soul. ; 

“But above all, tarry not to call upon the Master of truth to 
pardon your unskilled defence; and upon the Master of hearts to 
unlock the heart of him whom you would lead to the Truth.” ’ 

Father Vincent spoke of Mr Lister Drummond, of the Third 
Order of St Dominic, who died in 1916: ‘He was the most 
courteous and unruffled controversialist I ever knew. This 
courteousness which made many converts was not merely an 
endowment but a deliberate principle. He had made a philosophy 
of it. If you questioned him sme it, he would reply, with a smile, 
“Tf you looked out of your window and saw someone walking, 
as you thought, over your choicest flower-beds, you ress 
naturally feel so angry that you would go out prepared to turn 
the intruder violently out of the garden. But would you do this if, 
on coming up to him, you found that he was completely blind?” ’ 

The hard work of controversy means that we do not argue 
against doctrines, but against defendants; not against arguments, 
but arguers; nor against denials, but deniers; nor against systems, 
but against persons; nor against theories, but frames of mind; not 
against statements, but against states of soul. We do not beat the 
air or speak in the void. We confront an opponent who has to be 
turned into a friend. To make him a friend we must put ourselves 
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in his place, as far as possible, see with his eyes, touch with his 
fingers, feel with his heart and argue with his prejudices; that is, 
we must find him in a definite attitude of mind and heart—in a 
certain frame of mind. 

There can be no doubt that, as a C.E.G. speaker, Father Vincent 
was most unusual and of rare originality. One Good Shepherd 
Sunday in Hyde Park he spoke on the Gospel for the day. He 
began: “Year by year Hyde Park which sees so many wonderful 
things sees its greatest drama in a flock of sheep.’ (He apostro- 
phized the sheep grazing thirty or forty yards away from the 
platform). ‘Sheep! Lambs!’ (and he pointed towards the sheep). 

There may not be any hirelings for them to fly from; but there 
is only one they will follow and obey. If the King should come out 
of Buckingham Palace and invite them in, they would take no 
heed. Or if Mr Stanley Baldwin’ (Prime Minister at the time) ‘were 
to command them in the name of the present government, they 
would be quite listless. Even if the Head of the Police told them to 
move on, they would merely bleat back at him. But what cannot 
be done by all the power of Police, Prime Minister or King can 
be done by an old stolid, weather-furrowed hill-man with an ash 
stick or a hazel wand in his hand and lean hound at his heel. 

‘There shall be one fold and one shepherd. Our Lord does not say, 
“There is one fold and everyone is in it”. He does not even say, 
“There is one fold and some are not in it”. Nor does he say, 
“There is one fold and all good people are in it and everyone else 
outside the fold is wicked”. Our Lord has only once given us the 
metaphor of the Church’s unity and he has expressed it as one 
Flock and one Shepherd.’ 

He was very nimble-witted and many of his jokes and repartees 
have become legendary,—wisecracks, which raised a laugh at the 
time, that are perhaps spoiled by repetition and in danger of going 
flat on the printed page. As Blessed Henry Suso says, “There is a 
great difference between the sweet strains of a harp and hearing 
another speaking about them; and there is a difference between 
words received in pure grace that flow from a living heart and a 
living voice and the same put down in cold print or dead parch- 
ment: they are chilled and wither like plucked roses’. Blessed 
Henry is stating the whole impossible problem of the biographer. 
And he is also summing up the evanescent influence of the 
spoken word which is ‘written in water’. 
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It is therefore not easy to assess the influence of such a great 
friar as Father Vincent. His impassioned appeals for social justice 
led to no result comparable to the campaign of Abbé Pierre or an 
organization like the Society of St Vincent de Paul. The “distri- 
butist’ experiments which grew out of his exhortations to town- 
dwelleis to cut adrift from industrialism and return to the land did 
not always meet with complete success. He, who praised Ditchling 
as ‘an army in battle array’ (“At least Ditchling has done something’), 
came later to speak sadly and wistfully of the ‘Ditchling of the old 
days’—as if he feared it had departed from its first ideals and 
ancient glory. His life-long devotion to the cause of unitin 
Christian people did not issue in any practical scheme of ‘reunion’. 
In fact it was his constant assertion that his only plan and purpose 
was to bring together people who had been separated the three 
hundred years so that they could discuss their differences and agree- 
ments with a view to finding a remedy. 

People, who judge by visible results and who look for success, 
will say he missed the mark; that he wasa theorist and a doctrinaire. 
Your plain, sensible, hard-headed Briton with no nonsense about 
him will express his suspicion of rhetoric and his dislike for any- 
one cutting pious capers. Father Vincent’s Gaelic addiction to 
drama was obvious, we all know, and he indulged in the gentle art 
of exaggeration. Poet and artist? Wild, fanatical Celt? Which was 
he? Petha he was all this. Only he who made the human heart 
can sound its — or judge its motives. Transcending all his 
idiosyncrasies and shining through them all was the clear light of 
his manifest goodness. As Hilaire Belloc said, “All, even the most 
superficial, marvelled at his unmistakable holiness.’ There, we 
have the clue to his greatness and influence: he was prophet and 
apostle. No need to take fright at the word ‘prophet’. i 
in the sense of St Paul’s doctrine: ‘the prophet speaks to edify, to 
encourage, to comfort his fellow men’ (1 Cor. XIV. 3), and St 
Thomas, commenting on these words, says the prophet is one who 
sees things which are far off, one who interprets the words of 
God in the sense in which they were written. 

‘Simplicity is the best and truest ornament of most things in 
human life’, said Jonathan Swift: and Father Vincent in the end 
achieved this simplicity in his love for his human kind. So many 
people saw him under so many different aspects—Belloc, Chester- 
ton, Phillimore, Maurice Baring and Biddy in the basement 
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(who knew nothing of his learning and had never read a line he had 
written, but only appreciated his holiness), his innumerable 
converts and correspondents, the penitents who flocked round his 
‘box’ and owed their soul’s ee pes his counsel and sympathy, 
the wise, the unlettered, the great, the simple, young and old— 
every kind of person was iadkenaced by his amazing personality. 
But only the recording angels could tell us the whole story. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY TODAY 
Str HENRY SLESSER 


moved by the disorder of the times—the first world war 

having recently ended and the promises of its ending being 
unfulfilled—were inspired to study and promote a Christian 
sociology which would be based on definite doctrinal assump- 
tions. Before their decision, two approaches to the social problem 
were in vogue in the Church of England, the one an attempt to 
encourage rang f between employers and their men, an endeavour 
illustrated by the work of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
a cautious movement encouraged of late years by many of the 
Bishops, and the other, more specifically aggressive and political, 
a propaganda which found expression in the Church Socialist 
League “ a body indifferent, on the whole, to doctrine, but 
persuaded that Socialism was not incompatible with, if not 
essential to, true modern Christian practice. 

To neither of these objective did the new ‘League of the 
Kingdom of God’ (later to be renamed the ‘Christendom’ group) 
subscribe. Its principal inspirer, much influenced by the earlier 
beliefs of Maurice and his follower, Canon Widdrington, insisted 
that Christian living postulated a common life in which Christian 
values are embodied. He criticized what he called the ‘Mani- 
cheism’ of the modern Church in ignoring social justice as 
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essential. The loss of the regulative, basic idea of the Kingdom of 


God, come out of the Passion, the Resurrection and the Ascension, 
had been disastrous. This theme, embodied in an essay, The Return 
of the Kingdom of God, by Canon Widdrington, in the first published 
Ya sium of the group, The Return of Christendom (1922) was 

e fundamental notion from which all else followed: “The two 
foes the Church must defeat are Manicheism within its borders’ 
(he accuses the medieval Church, surprisingly, of this error) ‘and 
Materialism in the world’. 

That there are some deficiencies in Canon Widdrington’s 
thesis, arising for the most part from his failure, like that of so 
many Anglicans, to appreciate the full nature of the Mystical 
Body, the Catholic Church, will not be denied by a Catholic. 
Thus, he asserts with vigour that the Kingdom is not the Church 
on earth. The Church, he says, is but an instrument to promote the 
Kingdom; but his warning against pietistic subjectivism is one all 
Catholics accept. What he fails to see is that this is essentially a 
Protestant heresy, and, though individual Catholics may fall into it, 
it emphatically is not true of the Catholic Church which is not 
only objective but supernatural. Of the Church suffering and 
triumphant and of the Sacraments he writes little or nothing— 
indeed, the chief fault of the Canon and of many of his followers 
is their failure to relate their mainly sound conclusions to full Catho- 
lic apprehension. They accept in the main the economic outlook of 
St Thomas, often derived in their case from Belloc and Chesterton, 
but lack his and their approach to the transcendental things of 
God; in particular they tend to ignore the end of man. His 
fulfilment in the Beatific Vision is not correlated to their sociology, 
as is the case with the famous papal pronouncements Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, or to the place of man on earth in 
the social sphere. 7 

Maurice Reckitt, whose recent published lectures and addresses, 
The World and the Faith,’ contain the essence of the conclusions 
of the — and the Christendom Group, its successor, has now 
become almost the doyen of the movement, for many of the 
original contributors to its first publication, The Return of Christen- 
dom, such as Arthur Penty, have died or ceased to take an active 

art in the work. Yet, when we read his recent book, we cannot 
elp being struck by the extraordinary tenacity with which this 
1 The World and the Faith, by Maurice Reckitt (The Faith Press; 10s. 6d.). 
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body of Christian sociologists, with so little support from their 
co-religionists, have adhered to their original opinions. In 
Chapter Ten of The World and the Faith, in a lecture entitled “The 
Validity of Christian Sociology’, the Incarnation is said to be the 
‘Hub of human history’, ‘an intervention, as Dawson has written, 
by God in the life of mankind by direct action at certain definite 
points in time and space’. Reckitt quotes Dr Casserley, an eminent 
member of the Group, as stating a “Whether ete it or not, 
the foundations of our thought and civilization are theological’, 
or as Professor Demant, another distinguished colleague, has 
declared: ‘God cannot be exploited, he can only be worshipped’. 
Most significantly, Mr Reckitt points out how ‘the Faith in the 
latest decades is beginning to return in that very element in society, 
the intelligentsia, where it first began to be undermined two cen- 
turies and more ago’, whereas ‘unfaith is rife, and perhaps extend- 
ing among the masses in suburbs’. This is a most far-reaching 
statement, more true perhaps outside than within the Catholic 
communion. 

Again, defining Christian sociology, he says that it is a study 
which can only be understood in the light of the Christian doc- 
trine of Creation, while, as Mr Davey, a contributor to the 
Group’s second symposium, The Prospect of Christendom, written 
in 1945, has declared in that work,‘Since the Christendom we are 
nrying to depict is no dream but our idea of the city of God that 
is in fact being wrought out of all the multitudinous and particular 
occasions of time and space, our task involves us in a scientific 
study of life as it is now. 

us the Christendom Group, throughout their existence, 

have always sought to apply their ane to immediate social 
problems. To this end they maintained, for a long time, a monthly 
journal, Christendom, edited by Mr Reckitt, of most excellent 
quality; it is now, alas, defunct. Reckitt, however, has also 
associated himself with G. K. Chesterton in the production of 
G. K.’s Weekly, and from his intimate knowledge of that genius, 
has given us in The World and the Faith most illuminating and 
pathetic comments both on him and Belloc. Indeed, it is a 
quieting fact that the influence of those great thinkers, 
more particularly in their criticism of modern large-scale capital- 
ism and finance, has exercised more influence and has been 
more profound among the Anglo-Catholic sociologists than 
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it has with many more recent Catholic economists. 

Mr Reckitt admits he is no intransigent Distributist. Though 
holding tenaciously to the Catholic conception of personal pro 
erty, in productive processes he favours the guild and quali, 
as his chapters on the Middle Ages show, thinks in common with 
Chesterton, that we have much to learn from a society, with all 
its failings, so basically religious. Indeed, the medieval inspiration 
is present in all the thought of the Group from The Return of 
Christendom onwards, for in those days, “No conception of a 
secular purpose distinguishable from man’s spiritual end had yet 
been formulated.’ (The World and the Faith, p. 121.) 

In sad contrast Mr Reckitt presents us with a study of the modern 
world in the paper, “The Sickness of a Technocratic Society’. 
In this neo-technic age, he quotes “Things are in the saddle and 
tide mankind’. Not only private avarice, as Tawney had written 
in his Sickness of an Acquisitive Society, but a deeper malady exists 
today, developing since the Victorian age, in the insistence on s 
and power to be achieved at all cost, and above all a fatalistic 
acceptance of noise and sensation, mechanically engendered by a 
desire to sell more and more products, often useless or deleterious, 
to avoid bankruptcy—a worship of material achievement (and 
destruction) which the prophets would certainly have denounced 
as idolatrous—all of which are unrestrained by any governing 
conception of the nature of God’s purpose for ind: a 
defection which is now menacing our precarious ‘civilization’. 
The Welfare State, of which Mr Reckitt also writes, has been 
said to be ‘a rather desperate effort to snatch security out of a 
civilization as essentially insecure perhaps as any in history’ (The 
World and the Faith, p. 159), and yet, in another sense, ‘as unparal- 
leled social altruism’. Neither of these hyperboles commends itself 
to the writer. The Welfare State has arisen through the neglect in 
past ages of social justice, but we must be ‘existential’, that is, 
in the world in which we are. The Welfare State, as Mairet has 
written, is ‘a prudent calculation of what it is dangerous not to do’ 
—a ‘kind of secular substitute for divine providence and mercy’ 
(Casserley, The Retreat from Christianity in the Modern World), but 
as the present editor of BLackrriars has written (quoted with 
approval by Mr Reckitt), “The professional social worker has the 
opportunity to translate the soulless business of “welfare” into 
the personal action of meeting another’s needs’. Mr Reckitt 
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ends his lecture on the Welfare State with one of his favourite 
quotations from Chesterton: “One must somehow find a way of 
loving the world without trusting it’. 

Enough has been said to show that the sociology of these Angli- 
can Churchmen is well worthy of study by English Catholics. It 
will be found that their conclusions are, for the most part, remark- 
ably consistent with the great Papal encyclicals, as applied to the 
particular problems of England at the present time. It is interesting 
to ask: How far has the work of the Christendom Group influenced 
their own communion? In some ways there would seem to be an 
actual recession since the death of Archbishop Temple, who so 
well understood their attitude towards contemporary society, 
and the Anglican Bishops of late have shown little of that interest 
which displayed itself in the conferences such as C.O.P.E.C. and 
that at Malvern or in the actual episcopal pronouncements made 
at the time of the great trade disputes before the second world 
war. The failure to maintain their journals, Christendom and the 
New English Weekly, points to the same melancholy conclusion. 
Yet Mr Reckitt and his companions, undismayed, continue to 
preach the gospel of the ore 9 and social justice, and we 
Catholics, fortified with an authority they do not possess, never- 
theless admire those who do not allow their dogmatic uncertain- 
ties to obscure the clarity of their sociological beliefs. 

The comparative failure of this gallant group to interest their 
fellow Anglicans in their challenging sociology is not, perhaps, 
so remarkable. It may well be that, in the end, Catholics nurtured 
on thomist traditions will prove themselves to have discerned more 
clearly the true objective of the Christendom writers than the authors 
themselves. In any case, the close study of these writers (even when 
there may be disagreement, as perhaps about the nature of the 
Kingdom) can only be advantageous. We may see in their work 
a continuation of the criticisms of Belloc and Chesterton in their 
condemnation of monopolistic finance and capitalism and in the 
destructive exploitation of natural resources and the undue 
urbanization of life, criticisms often insufficiently emphasized in 
the pronouncements of some recent Catholic economists. 
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THE MENACE OF MESCALIN 


R. C. ZABHNER 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religion and Ethics at Oxford 


R Aldous Huxley has recently published yet another 
M book. ! It is not a very good book; nor is it a very attrac- 


tive book; but it is, alas, in its way an important book. 
Its importance consists in this: that anyone who may feel an 
inclination to enjoy, here and now, what Christians call the 
Beatific Vision or the experience which the Zen Buddhists call 
satori, has merely to buy himself three-pennyworth of mescalin 
at the nearest chemist’s, and behold, the ineffable vision is his. 
Whether or not the drug is available in this country in com- 
mercial quantities, I am afraid I have been too idle to find out. 
However, there it is for any who may care to make the experi- 
ment—heaven in a capsule. 

It may be surprising to learn that Mr Huxley, who has for so 
long written in a tone of such great authority on mysticism and the 
mystical experience, confesses that before he achieved ‘liberation’ 
though mescalin, he had not actually had a mystical experience of 
any kind himself. ‘For’, says he, ‘until this morning I had known 
contemplation only in its humble, its more ordinary forms—as 
discursive thinking; as a rapt absorption in poetry or painting or 
music; as a patient waiting upon those inspirations, without which 
even the prosiest writer cannot hope to accomplish anything; as 
ctitand glimpses in nature, of Wordsworth’s “something far 
more deeply interfused”’ ; as systematic silence, leading, sometimes, 
to hints of an obscure knowledge.’ In other words, Mr Huxley, 
despite his brash assertion that all mystical experiences are 
reducible to one pattern, had never experienced any emotion that 
has not been experienced by any normally sensitive and culti- 
vated human being who is neither tone-deaf nor colour-blind 
nor congenitally indifferent to beauty. Under the circumstances, 
then, it seems well-nigh incredible that one who has busied him- 
self much with art criticism and who is therefore fully aware of 
the qualitative differences between different works of art, should 
naively assume that experiences which transcend art but are 
1 The Doors of Perception (Chatto and Windus). 
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nevertheless akin to it and which hitherto had been a closed book 
to him, must necessarily be identical; for he must know that the 
‘numinous’ experiences caused by the seeing, hearing, or reading of 
eat works of art, though all in their way pleasurable, are never- 
theless wholly different in kind. And not only are they different 
in kind; they produce different effects on different people at 
different times. If, then, this is demonstrably true of artistic 
riences which are available to the majority of educated men, 
it is probable that this is also true of ‘mystical’ experiences which 
admittedly transcend the artistic but are, pode ve to Huxley, 
similar in kind. 

And here I might instance an experience of my own by way of 
introductory illustration; it would seem to be directly comparable 
to Huxley’s experience with mescalin. I do not pretend that my 
own experience, which was purely aesthetic, can be compared in 
intensity to the transports that Huxley seems to have enjoyed while 
under the influence of the drug. The significant point of resem- 
blance is that objects took on a new meaning which they did not 
appear to have before. 

Before 1952 Raphael had not even struck me as being a 
particularly great painter. He seemed to me slightly mawkish and 
not to be put into the same class as Michelangelo or Leonardo, for 
example. Then, one rainy day in Milan, I reluctantly transferred 
my attention from a superb Madonna of Piero della Francesca to 
the ‘Sposalizio’ of Raphael which hung in the same room. For 
pet minutes I could see nothing remarkable in the picture: the 
grouping was good, certainly, ae how dreadfully vapid the 

es were. Then, if I am to believe Huxley, a substance called 
adrenochrome must have become abnormally active round about 
my kidneys. For the first time I saw the picture as the artist must 
have meant it to be seen. It took on a quite extraordinary, I might 
almost say a supernatural, beauty. It seemed to be grace through 
and through, both in the natural and theological sense of that 
word. Suddenly one realized wherein the harmony lay and how 
the otherwise meaningless space between the group of human 
figures in the foreground and the immense portico in the back- 
ground had to be there. It was absolutely right, and gave the picture 
the depth and largeness it would otherwise have lacked. I had in 
fact seen the painter’s view of the picture which had totally eluded 


me before. 
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I only quote this quite trivial and by no means unusual experi- 
ence as a parallel from ordinary life to Huxley’s more extra- 
ordi experience. All that had happened was that I had dis- 
covered beauty that, for me, had not previously been there. This 
is precisely what occurred to Huxley under the influence of 
mescalin. 

The experiences Mr Huxley describes are a well-known 
phenomenon to any serious student of religion, and you will 
find many parallels in William James’ admirable book, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. These phenomena are usually 
referred to as natural mysticism: they might equally well be 
described as the pantheistic experience or, as I should prefer to say, 
as the pan-en-hen-ic experience, the experience of all as one and 
one as all. It does not in the least surprise me that such a condition 
can be brought about by the taking of drugs. But where I must 
join issue with Huxley is when I read such enormities as the 
following: ‘the Beatific Vision, Sat Chit Ananda, Being-Aware- 
ness-Bliss—for the first time I understood, not on the verbal 
level, not by inchoate hints or at a distance, but precisely and 
completely what those panes syllables referred to.’ Brave 
new won perhaps; but are they brave, true words? Apparently 
not, for it would appear that we have mistaken their purport. 
For on page 58 Mr Huxley more modestly confesses: “I am not so 
foolish as to equate what happens under a influence of mescalin 
. .. with the realization of the end and ultimate purpose of life: 
Enlightenment, the Beatific Vision’. Yet this, or very nearly this, 
is what he wasso foolishas to imply on page 12. For here, if we read 
a little further, we find that not only has Mr Huxley ‘precisely 
and completely’ understood the meaning of the Beatific Vision 
and of the Vedantin Sat Chit Ananda; he has become so convinced 
of the truth of the Zen Buddhist saying that the Dharma-body of 
the Buddha is the hedge at the bottom of the garden that he, in 
his higher vision, can treat this lightly as a matter of course. I 
leave it to Hindus and Buddhists to decide for themselves whether 
Mr Huxley’s ecstasies correspond to what they mean by Sat Chit 
Ananda or the Dharma-body of the Buddha. I hope they do not. 
For my part I feel tolerably certain that this state, the reality of 
which I do not for a moment doubt, has nothing at all to do with 
what Christians, whether theologians or mystics, mean by the 
Beatific Vision. | 
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Such a state is only achieved by holy living; and even if we are 
prepared to make all due allowances for the numerous vulgarities 
of this little book and for such questionable phrases as ‘sacramental 
vision of reality’, grace and transformation, etc., in this context, 
The Doors of Perception cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
classed as a holy book; for holiness implies peace. There is no 
peace here: and that peace is one of the conditions of man’s last 
estate seems to be agreed by Hindus, Buddhists and Christians 
alike. Shantih, shantih, shantih, the Upanishads say in harmon 
with St Paul. Step through the doors of perception; you wi 
find a transfigured world, but peace you will not find. 

Let us now pass on to what we do find and what it is that 
mescalin provides. Here, however, a word of warning is necessary; 
for whereas Mr Huxley himself had unifying experiences which 
caused him great joy, he also maintains that persons whose livers 
are sluggish are likely to experience something very different and 
wholly alarming. In other words the experience is likely to vary 
with the person. This is what we would — for the same can 
be observed in the case of alcohol, the effects of which can be 
studied or experienced by anyone who wishes to make the 
experiment. In general it can be said that alcohol releases those 
parts of the individuality or ‘self’ which are normally repressed, 
whether from shyness, or from prudery, or from fear of flouting 
current conventions. Yet everyone knows that the consumption 
of alcohol affects different people in different ways. Some drunks 
become irascible and break things up; others become amorous; 
yet others maudlin, miserable, or merely silly. The effect of the 
drug is to bring out characteristics normally kept firmly under in 
the subconscious. 

Mr Huxley implies that mescalin has effects similar, but in- 
finitely superior, to those produced by alcohol. He further 
implies that the effects may Fe as various in different persons as 
they are in the case of alcohol. There is, however, really not enough 
evidence to draw a firm conclusion either way. It is, however, 
worth pointing out that it is scarcely legitimate to conclude that 
because alcohol has different effects os lions people, the same 
must necessarily be true of mescalin. Hashish, for instance, seems 
to have similar effects on all who take it: it produces a greater 
clarity of vision, a sense of slightly ridiculous happiness, and, if 
one persists long enough, visions. The difference between alcohol 
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on the one hand and hashish and mescalin on the other seems to 
be that alcohol releases repressed instincts whereas hashish and 
mescalin appear to release faculties that are normally quiescent. 
Moreover Mr Huxley’s experiences under mescalin bear so marked 
a resemblance to what is called ‘natural mysticism’, which means 
a state in which the individual feels himself to be somehow 
identical with his surroundings, that it deserves to be classed in 
that category. 

Before considering Mr Huxley’s experience I would like to 
quote a passage from a novel by Forrest Reid which illustrates 
Amirably what I mean by natural mysticism, and which, I think, 
must be based on an actual experience. 

‘It was as if I had never realized before how lovely the world 
was. I lay down on my back in the warm, dry moss and listened 
to the skylark singing as it mounted up from the fields near the 
sea into the dark, clear sky. No other music ever gave me the 
same pleasure as that passionately joyous singing. It was a kind of 
leaping, exultant ecstasy, a bright flame-like sound, rejoicing in 
itself. And then a curious experience befell me. It was as if every- 
thing that had seemed external and around me were suddenly 
within me. The whole world seemed to be within me. It was 
within me that the trees waved their green branches, it was within 
me that the skylark was singing, it was within me that the hot 
sun shone, and that the shade was cool . . . I could have sobbed for 

Here you have expressed with clarity by a modern novelist 
what is generally called the natural mystical experience. Its 
characteristic is the identification of the individual with the whole 
of nature, literally expressed in the Kaushitaki Upanishad as 
‘Thou art this all’. Perhaps an even more interesting case of a 
modern natural mystic is that of the French poet Rimbaud whose 
visions in Une Saison en Enfer seem to be even more closely parallel 
to Mr Huxley’s experiences under the influence of mescalin. 

After taking the drug Mr Huxley’s first experience was that 
ordinary objects were utterly edinnel A group of flowers 
was no longer a group of flowers. ‘I was not looking now at an 
unusual flower arrangement. I was seeing what Adam had seen 
on the morning of his creation—the miracle, moment by moment, 
of naked existence.’ He was seeing the Dharma-body of the Buddha 
in the hedge at the bottom of the garden. He was seeing things as 
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they really are, Dinge an sich, things in themselves, stripped of the 
usual limiting adjuncts that the ordinary conscious waking mind 
imposed on them. The very books in the bookshelves were ‘so 
intrinsically meaningful, that they seemed to be on the point of 
leaving the shelves to thrust themselves more insistently on my 
"tae the firs i Co things 

This, then, was the first experience. Common were seen 
not as we normally see them, but as they are, or as I think it may 
be perhaps more true to say, as they are in the mind of their 
Creator. In this respect Huxley’s experience is similar to my own 
experience with Raphael. What previously I had seen as an ordin- 
ary and not very interesting picture, I later saw as something 
incomparably beautiful. I saw or thought I saw the artist’s view of 
the picture. If the parallel holds, I do not think it is unreasonable 
to say that Huxley also saw the artist’s vision of the picture: but 
in this case the artist was not Raphael but God. Huxley had not 
seen the Beatific Vision as he states on page 12 and denies on page 
58, for the Beatific Vision is defined as seeing God face to face; 
nor had he seen Sat Chit Ananda which is the threefold essence of 
Brahman. What he seems to have seem, rather, was a part of 
creation as God sees it, or he saw maya in individuation as thought 
by Brahman, not as normally seen by men. He saw a transfigured 
creation: he did not see the Creator. 

When, however, Huxley states that he saw the Dharma-body 
of the Buddha exhibited in each individual thing, it seems to me 
that he is on safer ground, first because it is impossible for the 
unenlightened person to say what the average Zen koan means, 
and secondly because to Huxley under the influence of mescalin 
these koans seemed supremely meaningful; and this is exactly 
what happens to the Zen adept when he achieves satori. Prior to 
taking mescalin the identity of the Dharma-body and the hedge 
at the bottom of the garden had only been ‘a vaguely pregnant 
piece of nonsense. Now it was all clear as day, as evident as 
Euclid.’ Assuming that Huxley is telling the truth (which there is 
no reason to doubt), it seems fair to conclude that he did in fact 
experience what the Zen Buddhists mean by satori. 

We must now pass on to his second experience. What happened 
to time and space? They did not cease to exist; they merely ceased 
‘to be of much interest. Position and the three dimensions were 
beside the point.’ So with time, it was ‘entirely irrelevant’. He 
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and his watch were in a different universe. His world was now of 


‘a tual present made up of one continually changin 
ary The distinction between subject and were 
he ‘spent several minutes . . . not merely gazing at those bamboo 
legs, but actually being them’ . . . being his “Not-self in the Not- 

which was the chair’. This is the pan-en-hen-ic experience, 
the experience that the macrocosm ox the microcosm are one. 
It is basically the same as the experience described by Forrest 
Reid and Rimbaud. 

We now reach what seems to me to be the most interesting 
experience of all. In this state ‘the will suffers a profound change 
for the worse. The mescalin taker sees no reason for doing any- 
thing in particular and finds most of the causes for which . . . 
he was prepared to act and suffer, profoundly uninteresting. He 
can’t bebo ered with them, for the good reason that he has better 
things to think about’—the better things being, of course, this 
entirely new mode of perception. Thus human beings, unlike 
flowers and chairs, cease to be of any importance. So far from 
being transfigured, they are a positive nuisance. ‘For’, as Huxley 
frankly remarks, ‘persons are selves, and, in one respect at least, 
I was a Not-self, simultaneously perceiving and being the Not-self 
of the things around me.’ Seen from this new vantage-point, how 
could mere human beings matter? Since they were no part of the 
transfigured vision, they were positively in the way. 

In this state, then, morality, and particularly its highest mani- 
festation which is charity, ceases to have any meaning. As Huxle 
says, it simply is not relevant. Given such a state of tnind—which 
apparently is the state of mind of what Huxley calls “Mind at 
Large’, and which is possibly comparable to the Buddhi or Mahat 
of the Samkhya system among the Hindus—those passages in the 
Upanishads which death hs released soul as being beyond 
good and evil, become comprehensible. ‘He who understands me 
—by no deed whatsoever of his is his world injured, not by 
indian, not by killing an embryo, not by murder of his mother, 
not by the murder of his father.’ So says the Kaushitaki Upani- 
shad; and respectable people are shocked. But, says Huxley, “when 
we feel ourselves to be ao heirs to the universe . . . what motive 
can we have for covetousness or self-assertion, for the pursuit 
of power or the drearier forms of s oogpted None, perhaps, for 
these particular vices: but surely, if it is true that human beings 
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are positively out of place in this pantheistic environment, there 
would seem to be a clear motive for removing them from it: and 
this might lead to conduct of an anti-social nature. For this 
particular experience—it must be said in common with most 
genuine mystical experiences—far from ap charity towards 
one’s fellow-men, actually seems to nullify it. Aldous Huxley was 
plainly neither in nor near that seventh heaven from which, 
according to Eckhart, the saint should willingly descend in order 
to bring a cup of water to a sick brother. 

It is now time to pass on to Huxley’s next experience: this is 
less pleasant. He has been sitting in a chair; and now he emerges 
into the light of day. He sees a chair, and what he saw and 
experienced in that chair must be quoted in full. “That chair— 
shall I ever forget it? When the shadows fell on the canvas 
upholstery, stripes of a deep but glowing indigo alternated with 
stripes of an incandescence so intensely bright that it was hard to 
believe that they could be made of anything but blue fire. For 
what seemed an immensely long time I gazed without knowing, 
even without wishing to know, what it was that confronted me. 
At any other time I would have seen a chair barred with alternate 
light and shade. Today the percept had swallowed up the rae 3 
I was completely absorbed in looking, so thunderstruck by what 
I actually saw, ie I could not be aware of anything else. Garden 
furniture, laths, sunlight, shadow—these were no more than 
names and notions, mere verbalizations, for utilitarian or scientific 
purposes, after the event. The event was this succession of azure 
furnace-doors separated by gulfs of unfathomable gentian. It was 
inexpressibly wonderful, wonderful to the point, almost, of being 
=aee And suddenly I had an inkling of what it must feel like 
to be mad.’ 

The Sufi mystics have a word for these abnormal conditions. 
They are called halat, ‘states’, or shathat, ‘overflowings’. They 
are disconnected episodes independent of the Sufi adept’s regular 
progress through the various ‘stations’ to union with God. They 
are not to be understood, nor are they to be encouraged, for they 
may either be of God or the Devil. Huxley found this out too: 
he found himself ‘on the brink of panic. This, I suddenly felt, 
was going too far. Too far, even though the going was into intenser 
beauty, deeper significance. The fear . . . was of being over- 
whelmed, of disintegrating under a pressure of reality greater 
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than a mind, accustomed to living most of the time in a cosy 
world of symbols, could possibly bear.’ Mystics have experienced 
this before: one of the greatest of their number experienced much 
the same. Describing it she says, ‘to say that it was as if the soul 
were continually torn from the body is very little, for that would 
mean that one’s life was being taken by another; whereas in this 
case it is the soul itself that is tearing itself to pieces. . . . I felt, I 
think, as if I were being both burned and dismembered.’ The 
resemblances between Huxley’s experience and this seem to be 
striking ; and had he gone further this is the state that he might well 
have reached. But this state was neither the Beatific Vision nor 
the Dharma-body of the Buddha. His fear of disintegration was a 
sound instinct, for the burning and disintegration that St Teresa 
was privileged to see was nothing less than Hell. As the Bible 
says, ‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God’. 
It is significant that at this stage it is no longer Zen Buddhist 
terminology that comes naturally to Huxley: he almost uncon- 
sciously drops into the more sombre symbolism of Christianity: 
for this would seem to mean that if his experience with mescalin 
can be used to prove anything, that is to say that if any general 
conclusion can be drawn from Huxley’s single experience which, 
obviously, was real enough—and more than enough—for him, 
it means that the Zen Buddhist experience of perceiving the 
identity of the Dharma-body of the Buddha with the hedge at the 
bottom of the garden is only one stage on this exciting and perilous 
path. What is usually miscalled the pantheistic experience is not 
the final goal: it is only one stage—and not even a necessary one 
—on away that should lead to God. It is neither heaven nor union 
with God. Possibly it is a foretaste of heaven; but it is not heaven 
yet. Between the two, it seems, there lies a place of terror. Thus 
it seems perfectly possible that the pantheistic experience corre- 
sponds to what Catholics mean by limbo, while the next stage 
seems to bear all the marks of what Catholics call Purgatory. 
What sort of experience, then, can mescalin be said to produce? 
According to Huxley it contains three elements which may either 
be regarded as succeeding each other or as being simultaneous; 
for when asked about time Huxley could think of nothing better 
to say than that there was plenty of it, so ——- irrelevant did 
it appear to be. The three elements may be classed as (a) trans- 


figuration of natural objects into things of unimaginable beauty, 
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b) the feeling that one both sees things transfigured and is them, 
3 (c) the sudden panic when the vision sre overpoweringly 
real even to face. 

The first experience seems to me to bear a striking resemblance 
to what the Zen Buddhists call satori. This is borne out by the 
fact that Huxley himself instinctively makes use of Zen termin- 
ology when — of this experience. Mescalin, in this case, 
seems to be a short cut to satori, and an adequate substitute for the 
arduous Zen training plus that final touch which provides the 
occasion for the achievement of satorithe sudden sight of almond- 
blossom in spring or the unexpected dropping of an otherwise 
insignificant object on the floor. It is enlightenment in the sense 
that all objects are illumined with a beauty which they had never 
possessed before. 

The second experience is the feeling of identity with external 
objects. This sensation is conveniently summed up in the Upani- 
shadic, “Thou art this all’, or in the even more obscure phrase of 
the Mahayana Buddhists, “Nirvana is samsara’, which can be best 
translated into English as “Being is Becoming’. This, at any rate, 
appears to have been Huxley’s experience, since he accuses poor 
Plato of having made ‘the grotesque mistake of separating 
Being from Becoming’. It is an experience of identity: the subject 
allegedly feels himself actually to be the objective world. The 
corollary of this sensation appears to be that the ordinary hum- 
drum business of living is utterly unimportant and without signifi- 
cance. The transformed person is beyond good and evil which, 
like time and space, have only relative value. He has become 
‘like a god’, and he is deliriously happy in his sense of identity with 
nature. Other persons no longer have any meaning; they are 
‘enormously irrelevant’—so much so intial that Huxley avoided 
their eyes (and his wife was one of those present) and longed, as he 
puts it, ‘to be left alone with Eternity in a flower, Infinity in four 
chair-legs and the Absolute in the folds of a pair of flannel 
trousers’. In this Eternity, Infinity, and Absolute, other human 
beings had no part. From this we can only conclude that the sense 
of unity or identity extended only to inanimate and vegetable 
substances (for animals are not mentioned). With rational 
beings on the contrary, even normal communication was cut 


What are we to make ofall this: Now the Zoroastrians, in their 
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dualist way, make a clear distinction between two orders of being: 
the one they call chihr, ‘nature’, and the other they call kam, ‘will’. 
By chihr they understand what we mean by nature—inanimate, 
vegetable and animal together with what is animal in man. Kam, 
‘will’, on the other hand, is the exclusive prerogative of rational 
beings: it is the faculty of choice or free will which can only be 
exercised by rational and thinking beings. Both are creations of 
the Good God, Ohrmazd. The weapon of Ahriman, the Devil, 
against them is concupiscence which, on the natural plane, 
promotes disease and death and all disorder, and on the intellectual 
plane causes one to make wrong choices. Aldous Huxley’s 
experience seems to prove that the distinction drawn long ago 
by the Zoroastrians is empirically valid. On the one hand he felt 
that he was one with nature, but on the other his will was dis- 
astrously weakened, and choice—a faculty which distinguishes 
man from the beasts—seemed no longer to be relevant. 

Now the Zurich school of siaahdlnaiion claims that Professor 
Jung has established the existence of a collective unconscious 
which is shared by the whole human race. I do not think that I 
_ would be misrepresenting him to say that the human consciousnes 
is like the part of an iceberg which can be seen, the personal 
unconscious is like the very much greater submerged part, while 
the collective unconscious is the vast irrational sea from which he 
draws his being. The collective unconscious is neither good nor 
evil: it is neutral. Rather like the prakriti of the Samkhya system 
it can either help or hinder the development of the ‘self’ which is 
the term used by Jung to mean the integrated personality. If we 
assume that Jung’s collective unconscious actually exists, then 
Aldous Huxley, through mescalin, would seem to have entered 
into communion with this entity and to have savoured its sweet- 
ness. He has seen and experienced the unity and loveliness of nature, 
that chihr which the Zoroastrians (with the Christians and Moslems 
as against the Manichees) see to be a creation of God and which 
the Brahmans see equally as an emanation or necessary adjunct 
of Brahman. On the other hand he had completely cut himself off 
from kam, the rational and volitional, and therefore specifically 
human. Jung has frequently met with this experience, and he knows 
the dangers of both states—the state where the conscious ego has 
lost contact with the unconscious, and the state where the 
unconscious takes its revenge by devouring the ego and bringing 
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on schizophrenia and madness. It is no accident that Huxley felt 
that he understood what it is like to be mad. 

In the past, religion has maintained the equipoise between the 
conscious and unconscious parts of the ‘self.’ According to Jung, 
myth and religion are the exteriorization of psychological facts. 
The weakening of religion in Europe is directly responsible for 
the prevalence of neurosis in modern man and for the extraordin- 
ary manifestations of mass psychosis which culminate in such evil 
fruits as Hitlerism which represents the surrender of the conscious 
mind to the irrational forces of the unconscious. On an individual 

lane mescalin did much the same for Huxley: the artificial 
eset between his conscious mind and the collective unconscious 
was broken down. The conscious mind was swamped: overjoyed 
at discovering its identity with the element from which it 
emerged, it was suddenly faced with the horror of disintegration. 
It was up against something that was at the same time unbearably 


beautiful and terrifyingly cruel. 


‘Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry?’ 


That is what Huxley saw: he saw nature blazing bright in the 
fearful symmetry of its oneness. Was it, or was it not, God? 
Deus sive natura, Spinoza said; and in this he comes very near 
to much Brahmanical thought. But this is merely begging the 
question; for this is precisely what we want to know. Is God the 
same as nature; or is he the Creator of nature? After all, Huxley’s 
experience under the influence of mescalin has in no way added 
to our knowledge of religious experience except insofar as he 
experienced the terror after the ecstasy. That is an important fact: 
and Huxley has merely confused the issue by chattering glibly 
about the Beatific Vision, Sat Chit Ananda and the rest. It is not 
enough to talk about an experience of identity. The question is: 
identity with what: Huxley has adduced no evidence beyond the 
fact that he somehow felt himself to be the legs of a chair and other 
inanimate objects: to deduce from this, as he does, that at a higher 
level of consciousness ‘All is one and one is all’, is surely quite 


impermissible. 
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value s book has is has honestly 
recorde experiences after taking a tent " 
Philosophically and theologically he 
unwarrantable conclusions; he has confused every possible issue. 
He does not seem to see that there is all the difference in the world 
between so-called pantheism, monism, and monotheism. Huxley 
had a ‘pantheistic’ or rather ‘pamphysistic’ experience which many 
have had before. This is the experience of union with nature; it is 
not union with God. The sudan seems to have arisen largely 
because the Upanishads contain both monistic and pantheistic 
passages; and this has led the California Vedantins into assuming 
that pantheism and monism are the same. To have the sensation 
of being the universe is not the same as being absorbed in, and, if 
you like, annihilated and negated in God. a chene is any truth in 
Jung's collective unconscious, then it may be deduced that it was 
with that that Huxley made contact. Natural mysticism is totally 
distinct from theistic mysticism. And the distinction is this: the 
natural mystic feels himself to be identical with the outside world 
—in Rimbaud’s words, he becomes ‘a fabulous opera’. The 
theistic mystic, on the other hand, is divested of his own personal- 
ity to such an extent that he is wholly absorbed in God and loses 
consciousness of all that is not God. This at least is how the Christian 
and Moslem mystics describe it. 

On one point, however, I think that Christians, Sufis, and 
Hindus agree: it is dangerous to play with the praeter-natural or 
to try to produce artificially a praeter-natural state without a 
previous training in abstinence and asceticism. Aldous Huxley did 
precisely this, and he saw at one stage what St Teresa saw when 
she was granted a vision of Hell. It seems to me that Aldous 
Huxley, like his Uncle Eustace in Time Must Have a Stop, sud- 
denly had a premonition of what lay behind nature: he was about 
to tread on holy ground. Understandably he panicked. The reason 
for his panic, lesion so swiftly and so disconcertingly on his 
joy, was that he had been allowed to catch a re glimpse of a 
reality higher than that of transfigured nature, a reality which he, 
with Spinoza, had been foolish enough to believe was the same as 
nature. He had been guilty of what the Moslems call shirk; he 
had associated created things with God; and according to Moslem 
theology the punishment for this is Hell. 

The result of taking the forbidden drink was altogether too 
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violent. That Huxley should have the experience he had of not 

only seeing things as they are but of being them, is not surprising. 

This happens to sinners and saints alike; more often, perhaps, to 

sinners; bbe Rimbaud and Proust are among typical modern 

examples. Had Huxley approached the experience in a more 

devout frame of mind, the result might have been less terrifying. 

Mescalin, then, proved no short cut to the Beatific Vision; but 

it did bring to Mr Huxley a realization of the infinite beauty and 

harmony of God’s creation. It could not prepare him to meet his 

Creator face to face. For this terrible experience much more even 

than complete detachment from created things is required: every 

vestige of self must be burnt away. This is the whole meaning of 
the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory; for until you are purged 

of all self-love you may not, in your own interests, approach the 

presence of God. It is this that the Sufis mean when they again 

and again insist that the soul must detach itself from all that is 

not God so that God alone may be master of the soul. In such a 
state and with such a love the soul can willingly contemplate 
annihilation. For under these circumstances annihilation no longer 
means the fiendish disintegration described by St Teresa: it is the’ 
soul’s total offering of itself to God. This, among other things, is 

the meaning of the Cross. Such a sacrifice has no horrors, for it is 
an offering freely given and graciously received. According to the 
most daring of the Sufis, this passing away of the soul is followed 
by a further passing away from the very act of passing away by 
which the soul is reborn in God. 

If such things as these are genuine mysticism, then Mr Huxley’s 
experiences are not. That he realized the Dharma-body of the 
Buddha as the hedge at the bottom of the garden, I am prepared to 
believe. But though he may have thought that he had approached 
the Beatific Vision, the evidence seems to show that he came nearer 
than he knew to the gates of Hell. 

His experiences, however, were well worth recording: for 
they show that there are two types of mysticism at least. There is 
communion with nature, and there is communion with God. The 
first he has experienced: from the second he was violently driven 
away. For this God, who is other than nature, is both Ar-rahman, 
‘the Compassionate’, and Al-qahhar, ‘the Vengeful’; and his 
vengeance he reserves for those fools who ‘rush in where angels 
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ABOUT THE ITALIANS 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


the train runs down to Turin or Milan, you are in a 

country that is vividly different from every other, but 
which nothing from outside ever seems to surprise. Italy, after 
all, has been civilized longer than any land soli north or west 
of her; and though many centuries have passed since Europe was 
governed from Rome, she has remained in a sense the continent’s 
centre of gravity, if only as the common focus of historical 
memories. Is she the fore: i most visited country? At any rate 
the foreigner has been coming here since Rome was Rome: 
pilgrims, priests and conquerors, students, soldiers and tourists, 
marching up and down the peninsula, roaming, ravaging, 
ridiculing and revering it. If countries can be revered, there is ale 
one more reverend than Italy. Yet politically she had no national 
existence until less than a hundred years ago, and has not had a 
very secure one since. She achieved national unity too late (apart 
from other considerations) seriously to rival other western nations 
in the political field, and the fall of Fascism only confirmed this 
situation. Obviously, the greatness of Italy has little to do with 
political or military power: indeed her historical achievement, her 
culture, is not national in the sense that English, French, Spanish or 
even German culture is national. It has never been centred in one 
capital or one court. 

In an interesting recent study of Manzoni,! Mr Bernard Wall 
notes this cultural regionalism of Italy, together with another 
effect of the absence of a strong national focus. ‘I do not wish 
to imply’, writes Mr Wall, ‘that all writing in Italy is regional; 
but when it is not it is usually European or cosmopolitan.’ This 
last observation tempts one to generalize further and suggest that 
the lack of a national focus has combined with the great, if distant, 
classical background to give to the chief Italian writers and artists 
a certain breadth of spirit, a universality, which you will not find 
so easily elsewhere. It would not be easy to defend this thesis 


Te Italians are used to visitors. Once over the Alps, as 


1 Manzoni. ‘Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought’ (Cambridge, Bowes 
and Bowes). 
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point by point, and I will not try to do so here. But under one 
of its aspects it is argued by Mr Eliot in his essay on Dante, 
comparing that poet with Shakespeare; and Mr Eliot's remarks on 
the greater ‘universality’, the less ‘local’ character of Dante’s 
language, might be applied mutatis mutandis to, say, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, Leopardi and Manzoni. Mr Eliot makes it clear 
that he does not claim that Dante is a greater poet than Shakespeare, 
but only that he expressed himself in a less national and idio- 
syncratic, a more European way. 

It is a far cry from Dante to the average Italian of today (if this 
phrase may be used of a people still so various and uncentralized), 
yet this ‘average’ Italian is he product of much the same broad 
factors which have conditioned the genius of Italy’s greatest sons: 
the classical past, the Catholic Church, the long lack of political 
unity, the constant familiarity with the foreigner coming to loot 
or to learn. These factors underlie the aa tolerance of the 
Italians and their odd blend of pride and humility. I remember the 
assurance with which a roomful of Italians told me that the Head 
of the Church could not possibly be chosen from any other race: 
because, obviously, what is supremely needed in a Pope is 
‘balance’, which is the Italian quality: noi siamo equilibrati. . . . 
Yet the same people would readily, even eagerly, admit their 
inferiority to the English and the Germans, and even the Americans 
(but not to the French) in other ways, and particularly in anything 
to do with public order and administration. They are painfully 
conscious of olitical weakness, and sometimes of moral weak- 
nesses; they do not claim to be disciplinati. 

Their tolerance is rather baffling. It is not that they are particu- 
larly good at appreciating unfamiliar points of view; for so 
intelligent a race : are not very quick in that way. They seem 
to me, by and large, less aware of themselves than we are, less 
reflective and selfconscious; and though of course this is often an 
advantage it can be rather limiting. It means that they are better 
at knowing what they think than how they have come to think it. 
In argument they tend to miss or minimize the subrational factors 
underlying any generalization. Hence they generalize readily; 
doubt less readily; and are less disposed than we to what may be 
called intellectual sympathy—for sympathy goes out to an 
individual rather than to his ideas, or to the ideas only through the 
individual. The assurance with which quite ordinary Italians will 
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theorize in the abstract is to an Englishman surprising. It is partly, 
no doubt, the national gift partly 
inherited stock of clear ideas, and partly a real ‘flair’ for the 
abstract. But to use it seems curious and, sometimes, comic— 
comically un-selfconscious. Foreigners, of course, are usually funny 
to the English; and this sort of funnyness is essentially unconscious. 
For every conscious clown shares, or pretends to share, the preju- 
dices of his audience, and this the foreigner, by definition, cannot 
do or do well. Of course the Italian finds us funny too, from time 
to time; but the Englishman, I fancy, has the advantage here: his 
greater selfconsciousness gives him a keener eye for the uncon- 
scious drollery of the foreigner, especially of the Latin. It is in this 
one respect that the English visitor to the continent is never 
disappointed: everything else may go wrong with his trip, but 
he iuian finds the foreigner funny, and especially the Latin. The 
amusement is mutual, no doubt, but the Englishman laughs more 
because he is more selfconscious. 

Yet, comic or irritating (according to mood and circumstance) 
as this Italian habit of ‘large discourse’ may be, it is admirable in 
its way; and one’s personal or national conceit has to take refuge 
in the thought that these very articulate Latins have their own sort 
of .. . obtuseness. How oe! tease they are sometimes! How they 
lecture! 

And yet there is that charming tolerance of theirs, too, that 
unconscious kindliness and urbanity which you meet everywhere 
in Italy. Ezra Pound, laid up in hospital once (in or near Genoa, 
probably), was asked by an old nun whether he was a Catholic. 
He answered ‘No’. ‘Well then, a Protestant?’ ‘No, not a Pro- 
testant either.’ It took her some time to absorb this double denial; 
while Pound explained, with some care, that he believed in Zeus 
and Apollo. At last a very tender smile came into the nun’s 
eyes, and she said: ‘Eh! Z’é tutta una religione!’2 It would be 
heavy-handed to call this Indifferentism, but it seems to me very 
Italian. And other examples, concerned with less or equally serious 
topics, will occur to anyone who knows the peninsula: examples 
recalling the humour of that most Italian of Popes, Pius IX, who 
observed in his old age that the only people who seemed to have 
made nothing out of the Risorgimento were himself and Gari- 


2 ‘Well, it’s a religion, anyway.’ 
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baldi; or, in a more serious vein, how after the death of his other 

eat enemy Cavour the old Pope was heard murmuring to 
Pimsel: ‘Ah, how he loved his country, that Cavour, that Cavour. 
He was a true Italian . . . God will surely have pardoned him, as 
we pardon him.’ 3 

Such random instances do not prove anything about national 
character, but I am encouraged to take them as hints and pointers 
by another passage in Mr Wall’s Manzoni where he makes the 
Promessi Sposi his text for some reflections on what he calls 
‘Italian cynicism’, a quality not unconnected with the ‘tolerance’ 
I am trying to describe. Mr Wall has noticed that Manzoni’s 
great novel, in one of its aspects, is the story of a struggle between 
the rich and the poor, with the poor on the defensive. And it is 
the heroine’s mother, the peasant woman Agnese—warmhearted, 
gossipy and just a trifle unscrupulous—who expresses most vividly 
the standpoint of the Italian poor. It may be recalled that the mar- 
riage of her daughter Lucia with honest young Renzo is threatened 
by the local lord who wants Lucia for himself. ‘Renzo’, writes 
Mr Wall, ‘his promised bride Lucia, and . . . Agnese, now hold a 
council of war. Agnese has led a life of toil, and she is cynical 
about the powers that be. . . . She expresses herself in an idiom that 
is so Italian in its nuances that it is hardly translatable into any 
other language. “Don’t be surprised” (she) says on a later occasion; 
“when you've known the world as long as I have, you'll realize 
that things aren’t to be wondered at. All the gentry are a bit mad, 
some more, some less, some in one way, some in another. The 
best thing to do is to let them talk . . . especially if you need them. 
Just look as if you were listening and they were talking sense”.’ 
And Mr Wall continues: ‘Stendhal also understood this Italian 
cynicism, though he never saw it from the point of view of the 
streets and fields. It is, after all, Count Mosca’s advice in the 
Chartreuse de Parme: “Believe or not, as you choose, what they 
teach you, but never raise any objection’’. . . . It is by a certain deceit 
that Italians have defended their liberty for a y ie years. I 
say a thousand years because it is only for bookish historians that 
Italian liberty came in with the Risorgimento. It has always 
existed, under the Spaniards and Austrians, as under the Bourbons 
and Mussolini. Italian liberty is not a public achievement based on 


3 See Pio Nono, by E. E. Y. Hales, London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1954, pp. 121 and 
227. 
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freedom of the press and honest law-courts. It is a private achieve- 
ment that one tries to make fool-proof against the State. Agnese 
takes it for granted that the authorities are the enemies of poor 
people. Therefore poor people who have any sense must find a 
way round the law... 

Mr Wall knows his Italy, and all this strikes me as intelligent. 
But I think he exaggerates the Italian indifference to ‘public 
liberty’ and the State. The Italians may have been a long time 

inning these things for themselves, but they have fought and 
‘afieed much to win them, against severe handicaps; and as for 
‘honest law-courts’ and clean administration generally, the recent 
prodigious outcry over the Montesi scandal is hardly evidence of 
the Italian public’s cynicism. Mere cynicism would shrug its 
shoulders. Yet the term has a certain aptness, of course. Perhaps 
the essential point is that the Italians are extremely quick to distin- 
guish between a man and his office, rank or wealth. Money, titles, 

wer, office—all these are circumstances, external additions to 
ones nature which is really unaffected by them. Human nature 
is always the same. This is not of course (or not necessarily) a 
scepticism about divine grace. It is a discernment, uncommonly 
clear in this long-suffering and long-civilized race, of the essen- 
tially human limitations. It can look very like cynicism, just as 
Italian anti-clericalism can look very like unbelief. Indeed the anti- 
clerical tradition in Italy, which is not anti-Catholicism, though it 
leads to it from time to time, has always drawn its strength 
precisely from that clear discernment of human nature in the 
priest: from Dante’s indignation, through Boccaccio’s ironic 
indulgence and the impatient scorn of Machiavelli, down to our 
own day Italian literature is full of an apparent cynicism about 
ecclesiastics. And Manzoni’s Don Abbondio, that immortal 
coward, is perhaps the best single example of all. 

Yet with the figure of Don Abbondio this Italian discernment 
of the man in the official achieves a poise so perfect in its subtle 
lucidity that the rough term ‘cynicism’ becomes utterly inade- 
quate. In ene «3 povero curato Manzoni is quite lucid, but 
never idles Discerning with an eye as clear, if not as bold, as 
Dante’s, the man in the priest, Manzoni is as sympathetic as he is 
severe. He sees the man in the official, but himself in the man; for, 


4 Op. cit., p. 27. In the quotation from the Promessi Sposi I have altered slightly the version 
used by Mr Wall (A. Colquhoun’s The Betrothed, London; J. M. Dent, 1951). 
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as Mr Wall acutely remarks, ‘he knew a good deal about coward- 
ice as well as about moral principles’. Morally strict as he is, he 
never gives himself airs, never forgets the mote and the beam; 
his bad people are all weak people, and no less so when they 
pretend to be strong. His novel is a marvellous blend of severity 
and compassion. Hence the indefinably subtle irony of its style; 
hence its profoundly Catholic substance. But it is no less Italian 
than it is Catholic. I do not mean, of course, that the Manzonian 
moral balance is usually achieved in Italian life, still less that a 
Manzonian irony is the rule in Italian prose, but I mean that that 
balance is a recognizably Italian ideal, made up of elements which 
the genius of hay, as exemplified in her saints no less than in her 
artists, has always striven, and not without brilliant successes, to 
build into a harmony. To discern, with special clarity, the perma- 
nent human substance, unconfused by (if by no means always 
indifferent to) the trappings of pomp and circumstance; to see the 
nobility and the limitations of common humanity; that is the 
Italian habit of mind—with of course the normal human accom- 
paniment of vice and folly. And this habit of mind, though 
critical—because it sharply divides a man from what King Lear 
called his ‘lendings’—is also deeply inclined to fellow-feeling and 
a sort of pity, to the complex sentiment that Italians convey with 
the adjective povero and its diminutives. It is no accident that 
Italy’s patron saint is the Poverello. 

I said they strive for harmony; and speaking of Italy, the 
harmony one thinks of is visible: the shape and colour of space, the 
human face and body. Is there any country that can equal the 
Italian record in the visual arts: They have had the best eyes in 
Europe; and even today the traveller who enters Italy by train 
from the north, and particularly from France, may well feel, as he 
watches the towns and farm-buildings o by, that here at any 
rate a sense of beauty is the rule rather a the exception. But 
the Italians know very well that this is not enough. 
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REVIEWS 


Pio Nono. A study in European Politics and Religion in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By E. E. Y. Hales (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 25s.) 
The Italian Risorgimento, it is now pretty generally agreed, is in need 

of a considerable revaluation—a term used by historians to denote that 

the story which they have hitherto told is out of relation to the facts 
as they now see them. This is admitted even in England, where for so 
long the epic story of the movement held pride of place as the set- 
piece, the beau idéal of ‘a people rightly struggling to be free’; so that 
today even Sir George Fai the doyen of English historians, can 
be heard to say that if he were to rewrite his classic account of the 
movement he would undoubtedly place a markedly different emphasis 
here and there in the story—a notable admission coming from such a 


uarter. 

L All this makes it plain that Mr Hales has written a very timely book. 
He had also written a very important book. Pope Pius IX occupied a 
key position not only in the exciting, and often shallow, politics of 
Italian unification, but in the politics of Europe as a whole at a time when 
those politics were shaping our own world. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that an understanding of his gas-lit pontificate is essential to an 
understanding of our own atomic age. Mr Hales has given us the first 
serious study in English of this archetypal figure and his book is worthy 
of its theme. 

And what a theme it is: the end of the Temporal Power—the oldest 
civil jurisdiction in Europe, and the creation of the modern papacy; 
the liberal pope who became in the eyes of liberals the arch-reactionary; 
the rise and fall of the Roman republic of Mazzini and Garibaldi and 
the establishment of the United States of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel; 
the vicissitudes of the flight to Gaeta and the capture of Rome, the 
breach in the Porta Pia and the white flag over the dome of St Peter’s; 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception (so 
much more ‘unhistorical’ than that of the Assumption); the ‘snuffing 
out of progress’ by the Syllabus; the Vatican Council and its closing 
scenes—the thunder and lightning and the primacy and infallibility 
of the papacy. 

Mr Hales does justice to all these crowded events. He does more: 
he is concerned to show not only what happened but why it happened. 
Especially is he concerned to show (with entire success it seems to us) 
the Pope could not have acted otherwise than he did in face of 
the Risorgimento as it came to develop. He places the undoubted and 
abiding liberalism of Pio Nono against the liberalism of Mazzini and his 
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‘religion of the ; yd and against the liberalism of Cavour and the 
‘free Church in the free State’, and he shows that between the first and 
the last some accommodation was always possible, given more 
favourable circumstances and perhaps a little more straightforwardness 
on the part of the Piedmontese (‘If we were doing for ourselves what 
we are doing for Italy, we should be called great scoundrels’), but that 
between Pius the pope and Mazzini the Th qrureon of a new religion, 
no reconciliation could ever have been achieved. 

Mr Hales’ book is not only important; it is fair-minded. It is fair, 
for example, to Cardinal Antonelli: he acquits him of having unwashed 
ears but not of having doubtful morals, and he shows, at the same time, 
why a man of Pius’s integrity could yet employ so dubious an agent. 

Above all the figure of the pope himself comes through with 
convincing clarity, in his shortcomings and in his greatness—for great- 
ness he had. Certainly not an intellectual, hardly a statesman, he was at 
all times and in all places a true man of God, with what the man of 
God sometimes lacks—a saving sense of humour: witness the story told 
by Mr Hales of the pope writing at the foot of a particularly atrocious 
picture of himself which had a presented for his autograph the 
words of the Gospel, ‘It is I: be not afraid’. 

To those who have been brought up on the cartoons of Tenniel and 
the echoes of the polemics of ‘Janus’, the portrait of Pius IX which Mr 
Hales paints will come as a surprise and, it is hoped, as a correction, 
for the pope who emerges from these pages is not the medieval 
obscurantist of that legend, with the thirst for spiritual domination: 
he is the ruler who, among all the rulers of the nineteenth century, saw 


furthest into the future. 
WILLIAM PRICE, 0.S.B. 


Rutuat In CurisTIANITy. By Alan W. Watts. (Thames and 
Hudson; 25s.) 

FOOLISHNESS TO THE GREEKS. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford. By R. C. Zaehner. (Geoffrey Cumberlege; 
Clarendon Press; 2s. 6d.) 

SacreD Booxs oF THE Wortp. An Anthology. By A. C. Bouquet. 
(Pelican Books; 3s. 6d.) 

The comparison of religions has become a task of widespread 
interest and considerable urgency, but the problem of the method to be 
adopted is seldom squarely faced. All comparative studies involve a 
preselection of the material to be compared and the postulation of a 
standard of comparison. Whether the comparison itself yields more 
‘likenesses’ than ‘unlikenesses’ will depend on nothing so much as this 
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preliminary selection which will itself, consciously or unconsciously, be 
guided by some standard. The student of comparative religion, unlike 
the student of comparative anatomy or comparative philology, is 
confronted with the additional problem that he deals, not merely with 
fixed, measurable, objective facts, but with subjective beliefs, under- 
standing of which differs widely from person to person within the same 
group, and even within the lifetime of one individual. Comparison of the 
utterances of a Hyde Park apologist with those of a Hindu sage, of 


a Hindu outcast with those of a profound theologian, can engender 
only confusion. 


Professor Watts’ principle of selection (which is also for him a 
principle of evaluation) is at least frankly stated, even if somewhat 
vague. It is the philosophia perennis whose discovery he attributes to 
Coomaraswamy; but interpreted evidently in the light of Aldous 
Huxley, René Guénon and the benign, indifferentist views of the 
swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission. According to this, all religious 
myths and rituals are imaginative presentations of this supposedly 
universal philosophy, and the Christian mythos and ritual are expounded 
sabes. Professor Zaehner goes altogether too far when he just 
says of this philosophia perennis that ‘it would be difficult to fall into more 
manifest error’: the evidence of striking parallels between the accepted 
philosophical teachings of Christian and Oriental sages is altogether too 
overwhelming. But Professor Watts’ method calmly ignores the evi- 
dent fact that the very Christians, whose ‘myth and ritual’ he sets out 
to expound, would unanimously agree that, whatever philosophia 
perennis they may share, their religious beliefs and practices are not an 
allegorization of it, but something over and above it. It is hardly 
surprising that his method lands the author into difficulties so soon as 
anything distinctive of Christianity is touched upon; e.g. its dealing with 
the problem of evil. The difficulty is overcome “ the simple pot of 
attributing such inconveniences to the folly of theologians. It had been 
well had this volume of the ‘Myth and Man’ series followed the excellent 
example of its predecessors and confined itself to straightforward 
description of its subject-matter, and left criticism and ‘assessment’ to 
the reader. There are many chapters in which Professor Watts shows 
that he can fulfill this more modest function very imaginatively and 
instructively, if not always quite accurately. Known hitherto for his 
studies of Zen and oriental religions, his peculiar angle on Christianity 
is not without interest. But the ‘equal familiarity with both Christian 
theology and oriental philosophy’, attributed to him by his publishers, 
is very effectively dissembled. 

It is somewhat of a relief to turn from Professor Watts’ chee 
syncretism to the prosaic pessimism of Professor Zaehner. The Spalding 
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Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics not only sees no true resem- 
blances between Christianity and Eastern religions (unless in their 
more popular and unorthodox forms); he will not even allow them to 
be comparable. This startling conclusion he reaches inevitably—but 
seemingly unconsciously—by selecting incommensurables for com- 
parison, or by isolating his specimens so their total context in their 
original settings and their wider implications. We are not however 
always sure how far he expects us to take his arguments seriously: 
we sometimes suspect that he is, in a way which engages our sympathy, 
out - shock the wishful thinking of the ‘all religions are the same’ 
school. 

Dr pt curious anthology could be read as an unsatisfying 
synthesis of the Watts-Zaehner thesis-antithesis. It is curious, because, 
brief as it necessarily is, it includes much material from sources which 
by no stretch of the imagination could be called Sacred Books, how- 
ever edifying they may be. It is intended as a companion to his Com- 
parative Religion in the same ‘Pelican’ series, and eventually illustrates 
the same theme of a ‘new’ Liberal Christianity as the embodiment of 
the ‘best’ in all religions. It concludes with a hymn to an unspecified 
‘Love that fillest all’: 

Thine is the mystic life great India craves; 

Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam; 

Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves; 

Thine is the empire of vast China’s dream. 
The taste that can set this alongside extracts from authentic Sacred 
Books is questionable; but it may express genuine faith or bland 
sentimentality. The science of comparative religion, alas, has much work 
to do before it has much to sing about. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


Oricen’s TREATISE ON PRAYER. Translation and Notes with an account 
of the practice and doctrine of prayer from New Testament times 
to Origen. By Eric George Jay. (S.P.C.K.; 27s. 6d.) 

Origen’s treatise On Prayer is one of the first Christian writings on 
this subject. Dr Jay’s concern in this book is to place it against the 
background of the traditional doctrine. In the first part of his long 
introduction he summarizes the teaching of Origen’s predecessors 
concerning prayer, in the second he gives a brief account of Origen’s 
theology and of his teaching about prayer in particular. He to 
show that notwithstanding the suspicion which Origen has incurred 
in the eyes of later theologians, as an allegorical interpreter of Scripture 
and for his daring speculations, as a practical guide to Christian devo- 
tional life he stands in the central line of Christian tradition. Dr Jay 
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establishes this conclusion by a juxtaposition of Origen’s answers with 
those of his predecessors to questions like how we are to pray, when, 
and what we are to pray for, and explicit statements about the pre- 
requisites of prayer and bins its efficacy. He concludes that in terms of 
modern definitions of ‘mysticism’ Origen was not a mystic, but rather 
a “Christian of rare devotion, a man of prayer, and one anxious to 


teach his brethren such secrets of prayer as he had himself discovered’. 


Within the limits of the questions with which he confronts Origen 
and the Fathers before him, Dr Jay succeeds in tracing the continuity 
of the tradition to which they give voice. But it is difficult to resist 
the impression that for the most part these are questions which they 
would hardly have troubled to ask and scarcely understood: questions 
in terms of our modern speech about ‘private prayer’, ‘mysticism’ and 
‘public worship’. It is a pity that so little attention is paid here to the 
wider setting of the Church’s work on earth, the worshipping com- 
munity’s sharing in the praise offered to God by the citizens of the 
‘heavenly city’. There is no allusion—difficult though it is to avoid 
one—to the part of the visible community in the discussion of Ignatius 
of Antioch; Irenaeus, admittedly, is (somewhat arbitrarily) singled out 
for placing the Eucharist at the centre of his treatment of Christian 
worship; and in relation to the passage in which Origen speaks of the 
Church’s prayer as offered to God in the presence of the angelic host 
and the ‘saints who have fallen asleep’, Dr Jay is content with notin 
that ‘Origen held a strong doctrine of angelic ministration towar 
men and the Communion of Saints’. This is hardly adequate comment 
on the symbolism in which the Fathers have stressed the unity of the 
community on earth with the ‘heavenly city’, a unity which, as Erik 
Peterson has shown in his beautiful book Le Livre des Anges, is shown 
forth above all in its life of worship. And yet there is surely no point 
at which Origen appears more clearly as the mouthpiece of a tradition 
as old as the Church herself than in his insistence on the fundamentally 
‘public’ nature of all worship. For Origen as for his predecessors, 
genuine prayer opens on to a cosmic perspective in which angels and 
men together praise God in one eternal, social action. 

The third part of this book contains Dr Jay’s translation of the 
treatise, a translation on the whole both accurate and readable, for 
which English readers will be grateful. Apart from a somewhat indis- 
criminate use of the term ‘essence’, I have found only one seriously 
misleading translation. Dr Jay writes: “But if we give heed to what 
prayer properly is, surely prayer is to be offered to no man born of 
woman (oudeni ton genneton), not even to Christ himself but to the 
God and Father of all alone . . .’ (de Orat. XV. 1, p. 126). Origen’s 
argument is not, as the translation might seem to imply, that prayer is 
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not to be offered to Christ because he was incarnate of a woman, but 
because the Son is begotten (gennetos) of the Father. The lengthy note 
on this passage, likewise, obscures the reason for Origen’s statement, 
which is surely to be sought in the subordinationist tendencies in his 
trinitarian theology. The appendices and notes are scholarly, and the 
latter often helpful. 

A.M. 


Mary’s Part In Our RepemrTion. By Mgr Canon G. D. Smith, 

D.D., PH.D. (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d.) 

Court DE THEOLoGIE Mariate. Par René Laurentin. (Paris, 

Lethielleux). 

La Vrerce Marie DANS Notre Viz D’Hommgs. Par P. Doncceur, s.J. 

(Desclée). 

We wholeheartedly welcome this revised edition of the work 
which on its first appearance sixteen years ago was reviewed in 
Bracxrrrars. There is very little to add to the unqualified praise which 
was then offered. Its permanent value is shown by the fact that Mgr 
Smith has scarcely found it necessary to make the slightest alteration 
in what he has already written. The only improvements that we have 
noticed are the addition of certain utterances of Pope Pius XII, under 
the title of ‘Co-Redemptrix’, and especially in view of the dogmatic 
definition of the Assumption, and the tracing of a text of St Thomas to 
St — Corresponding references have been inserted into the 
Index. 

Dr Laurentin’s book is a first-class theological study of our Lady, 
and may be regarded as complementary to that of Mgr Smith, whose 
name should now be in the index of the present book. The work is 
divided into two parts; in the first is given the historical development 
of Marian doctrine, in the second a doctrinal exposition. Its style of 
writing is such that it may be read with equal profit by trained theo- 
logians and by ordinary readers. There are very many penetrating 
reflections and insights. Dr Laurentin has observed that the definition 
of the Assumption has opened up fresh avenues of exploration. The 
problem of our Lady’s co-redemptive work seems to have been given 
a fresh orientation by being placed in a new setting. It is no longer a 
question of proving or defending a thesis, but of reaching deeper 
insights into Mary’s part in our redemption. The words of St Ireneus 
are certainly striking : ‘Mary has been made for herself and for the whole 
human race the cause of salvation’, but “Marie n’est pas médiatrice 
comme le Christ, mais sous le Christ, et en lui’. (p. 91, n. 19.) 

The study of biblical passages throws considerable light on the 
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person of our Lady in early history. Some may not be entirely convinced 
that the texts of the Apocalypse in their literal meaning refer to her. 

The Table Rectificative at the end, which is very full, arranges the 
sources as found in the Greek and Latin Patrology of Migne, placing 
them in chronological order, with critical and Ibliographical notes. 
While these cannot be claimed as final, they do offer assignments and 
corrections which will have to be taken into account by all serious 
scholars working in the historical field of Marian theology. 

The style of Pére Doncceur’s essay is very different from that of 
the two other works. The manner is reflective, and is an endeavour to 
show how the Blessed Virgin may be a living and conscious reality in a 
man’s life, no matter what his occupation may be. Thus we are told 
that the Lutheran Hindenburg kept before him on his table a statue of 
our Lady, and could see in her the incarnation of those essential human 
values which he prized most for his own life. The hardened sinner may 
perhaps not venture to utter the ‘Our Father’, though he may say the 
Hail Mary’ without fear of commitment. Such notions belong to 
poetry rather than to theology, but are not devoid of effect. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


One anp Hoty. By Karl Adam. Translated by Cecily Hastings. 

(Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

It would be hard to think of any Catholic theologian better fitted 
than Dr Karl Adam to deal with the delicate yet imperative problem 
of Christian unity. His Spirit of Catholicism is by now established as a 
classic exposition of the fulness of Catholic faith and his personal in- 
fluence in Germany has immensely assisted the work of Christian 
reconciliation. In the three lectures delivered to the Una Sancta move- 
ment, now admirably translated as One and Holy, Dr Adam deals with 
the roots of the Reformation (and in so doing con quite fearlessly the 
appalling abuses of the late medieval Church), considers the special 
ae of Luther and finally discusses the prerequisites of any hope 
or Christian reunion. 

Dr Adam was speaking to a German audience and his lectures are 
therefore weighted with specially German preoccupations. Yet it is 
valuable to remember that it is in Germany, as a result of their common 
sufferings under the Nazi regime and after, that Christians of different 
allegiance have in our time effectively learnt to live together and to 
work for unity. Here the whole Church can learn from Germany, 
and just as it was Luther’s rebellion that destroyed the unity of the 
Latin Church so, it may be, that Germany, under God’s providence, 
will one day be the territory of return. And Dr Adam asserts the bold, 
but surely just, paradox that ‘rapprochement between Catholicism and 
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Protestantism will only be possible if it takes Luther as its starting 
point’. 

But having discussed with complete candour the occasion of the 
Reformation and all its subsequent harvest of division and mistrust (and 
in particular Dr Adam shows how inevitable, humanly speaking, was 
Luther’s revolt, seen against the background of a worldly Church, a 
decayed theology and the ungovernable passion of Luther’s own 
religious experience), Dr Adam offers no optimistic formula or com- 
fortable hope. He insists (and in this echoes the point of view in this 
country of Fr Henry St John, whose writings over the years in BLACK- 
FRIARS provide a native complement to One and Holy) that ‘we must 
each take our own Confession seriously; we must each give ourselves 
unconditionally to Christ and his holy will; and, inspired by this love 
of Christ, we must root out of ourselves all loveless prejudice against 
those of the other faith. These tasks in the religious and moral order 
are the necessary a priori preliminaries to any union between us, to any 
approach between Catholics and Protestants if it is to bear fruit.’ 

Yet, even though the actual achievement of Christian unity may 
seem remote and unattainable, it is possible to consider some of the 
secondary (though psychologically often determinant) factors that 
make the work of reconciliation so difficult. Thus there is a distinction to 
be made between the Catholic Church as the ground of salvation and the 
Church’s existing discipline, reflecting, as it often may, temporary 
and local developments. The question of clerical celibacy is an obvious 
example. Here indeed the present Pope has made notable concessions, 
and the ordination of married Lutheran pastors in the diocese of 
Miinster was undertaken, we have been assured by the Bishop of 
Miinster himself, precisely in the interests of the work of Christian 
unity. Again, many devotional tendencies, as Newman pointed out, 
are a matter of geography rather than of universal obligation. And 
Dr Adam insists that what is valid in Protestant religious experience 
will itself be an enrichment of Catholic life; there must be ‘a giving and 
receiving of gifts on both sides. It would be quite raat that one 
single item of truly Christian value could be lost.’ 

But, whatever the future may bring, the present duty of Catholics 
to pray and, in their measure, to work for Christian unity remains a 
serious one. “We ourselves, though we cannot create any final unity in 
Christendom, must do everything possible to prepare the way for 
dynamic unity, a unity of hearts and minds.’ Dr Adam’s book should 
stir the consciences of Catholics to a deeper realization of what charity 
must mean: that the love of Christ our Lord should at last unite his 
brethren and no longer make them enemies. 

LE. 
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Livinc peas By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Burns and Oates; 
15s. od.) 

It is remarkable that the Catholic weekly press of this country is 
wholly directed by laymen, and this is a constant matter of surprise to 
foreign observers who in other respects usually think they have little 
to learn from the Catholicism of the United Kingdom. The editor of 
The Catholic Herald has by this firmly imprinted his personality on his 
paper, and Living Christianity will evoke little astonishment in those 
who have read the liveliest of the weeklies over the last twenty years. 
Here they will find an honest attempt to make the Catholic faith a 
living and imperative reality, the true interpreter of man’s needs in the 
society in which he has to live. Here, too, heart is sometimes more 

assionately engaged than head: there is impatience, some gullibility 

ut even more generosity of mind. For Mr de la Bedoyere’s ‘personal 
essay’ is a frank discussion of his own recollections of fifty years of 
Catholic life. And that is valuable, drawn as it is from a close knowledge 
of Stonyhurst, the Society of Jesus and the multifarious contacts of 
public Catholic life. The great need for an informed and adult opinion 
among professional laymen gives weight to the consideration of 
contemporary piety, religious education, moral teaching, social action 
and the impact of Catholics on a post-Christian community. On all 
these subjects experience illuminates the usual answer, and if one some- 
times feels that Mr de la Bedoyere must have read his own ‘Letters to 
the Editor’ to the point of being hypnotised by some of their recurring 
themes, yet one can only welcome this sincere statement of what many 
people chink, with their own difficulties stated and understood. It is 
perhaps the clergy who will benefit most from Living Christianity, for 
this layman’s apologia is in effect an answer from the pew. In particular 
the appeal for a deeper liturgical and spiritual sense as the essential 
source of Catholic life is firmly argued, and gives a true proportion to 
all else that is said. 

LE. 


AN Ip1oM-Boox oF THE New Testament. By C. F. D. Moule. (Cam- 

bridge University Press; 25s.) . 

This is not a syntax of the New Testament but rather full notes 
towards such a work, and a useful help and guide for theological 
students and others who aspire to a more precise grasp of the Greek of 
the New Testament. There are enough elementary works on this sub- 
ject, not enough of a more serious and scholarly standard. For this 
reason, Professor Moule’s work is very welcome. It will help much to 


inculcate a scholarly attitude towards syntactical problems, and at the 
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same time make us realise that an adequate handling of such problems 


contributes much towards accurate exegesis. 

In an opening chapter Professor Moule shows how much has been 
done in the study and understanding of New Testament Greek, and 
very rightly points out that ‘a fresh chapter is . . . opened in the story 
of New Testament interpretation. But one word of caution is necessary. 
The pendulum has swung rather too far in the direction of equating 
Biblical with “secular” Greek; and we must not allow these fascinating 
discoveries to blind us to the fact that Biblical Greek still does retain 
certain peculiarities, due in part to Semitic influence . . . and in part to 
the moulding influence of the Christian experience, which did in some 
measure create an idiom and a vocabulary of its own’. It is because ‘a 
fresh chapter is opened’ that works such as this are opportune. We 
cannot mention all the good points, but might single out the different 
ethos of English and Greek verbs; the Greek mind fastening primarily 
on the ‘kind of action’ or ‘nature of the event’ rather than time past, 
present or future. Principles such as these help towards the correct 
reading of present and aorist participles, etc. All through, precision 
and correct translation are demanded, as befits all mo scholarship. 
Yet the human touch remains, and we can cite, with Professor Mo 
(p. 100, note 2), the remark of Arthur Platt: “We grammarians are 
always trying to bind the free growth of language in a strait waistcoat 
of necessity, but language laughs and eludes us’. 

Rotanp D. Porter, 0.?. 


A History oF Mopern European Puitosopuy. By James Collins. 

(Bruce; $9.75). 

LANGUAGES, STANDPOINTS AND ATTITUDES. By H. A. Hodges. (Oxford 

University Press; 5s.) 

Dr Collins’ history is intended for students who have some acquain- 
tance with scholastic philosophy, but his Thomism is never obtrusive. 
On the whole, he concentrates on an objective presentation, which 
makes his occasional quiet criticism all the more effective. He does not 
overcrowd his book with minor figures, nor fill it with vague accounts 
of background, but deals simply with the twenty most important 
philosophers of the period between Bacon and Bergson. Thus he can 
allow each thinker some fifty pages (Kant rightly has twice the number) 
and can include clear and accurate summaries of all their major works. 
It is to the works themselves that the student is constantly directed, 
and he should be able to approach them with some confidence after 
Dr Collins’ introductions. Further reading is indicated with real 
understanding: too often in books of this kind the student is merely 
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bewildered by a mass of literature, the relative importance of which he is 
quite incapable of guessing. But here the relevant articles in English, 
French and German (very little seems to have escaped Dr Collins’ 
vigilant eye), mentioned in footnotes to the text, have each an 
appropriate and helpful remark assessing their value, and there is a full 
critical bibliography at the end of each chapter. In this one-volume 
anne American Catholic scholarship has something of which to be 
rou 
The historian’s task ends when he has presented all the varieties of 
philosophical experience; there remains the more difficult problem of 
seeing how they belong together. This is the theme of Professor 
Hodges’ Riddell lectures, in which he directs us to study the standpoints 
adopted by different philosophers. As he points out, it was Kant who 
first emphasized the importance of examining the source of first prin- 
ciples in the knowing subject, and this approach was developed by 
Dilthey in the notion of Weltanschauung, and by Collingwood in his 
analysis of the ‘absolute presuppositions’ held in each age; moreover, 
though they would perhaps be unwilling to admit it, modern English 
hilosophers are successfully using a very similar method in their 
linguistic analyses. In these lectures Professor Hodges demonstrates how 
very powerful a method it can be in skilful hands, and succeeds in 
clearing up many muddles in philosophical discussion, arising from 
unobserved shifts of standpoint; such as the confusion between things 
as viewed in themselves (ontologically) and as known (transcendent- 
ally), which even Kant did not always fully avoid. 

Professor Hodges does not confine himself to philosophy; for him 
the central standpoint is that of Christianity. Hence perhaps his 
insistence that an act of will, no less than of intellect, is involved in 
adopting one’s own standpoint; the attitude taken up to reality is, he 
emphasizes, eventually a matter of conscious choice from among 
mutually incompatible possibilities. While this is certainly so for 
religious faith, it may be thought that unaided reason is somewhat more 
capable of discovering philosophical truth than Professor Hodges is 
willing to allow. And it is scarcely possible to agree with his suggestion 
that our choice of standpoint is determined by its power to open up 
new areas of thought and experience for us. The medieval philosopher 
believed he could judge between the truth and falsehood of rival sys- 
tems. Was his standpoint really very naive? 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.?. 


THe ROMAN FRONTIER IN Wates. By V. E. Nash-Williams. (Uni- 
versity of Wales Press; 30s.) 
The history of Roman Wales is still unwritten, and in consequence 
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the two most crucial oo in Welsh history are still unsolved. 
How was it that the Celtic social structure as well as the Celtic language 
survived through nearly four centuries of Roman rule? To what 
extent and by what means was Wales to be affected by influences from 
this Roman period? Dr Nash-Williams has made a contribution to- 
wards the solution of both problems; but he surely did not intend to 
make more than a very partial one. 


Like some other scholars recently, he suffers from the advertisement 
on the jacket of his monograph. This asserts that, besides much else, 
he aimed to present a comprehensive review of the evidence for the 
organization and occupation of Wales and a conspectus of the history 
of the occupation. If this were accurate he has failed. There is no 
assessment of the economic significance or duration of the Roman 
mine-workings in Wales; gold mines like those at Dolaucothi, lead 
mines like those at Talargoch. There is no consideration given to the 

uestion as to how the Ordovices were organized and as to whether 

y had a cantonal headquarters like the Romanized civitas silurum at 
Caerwent. There is no attempt to estimate the evidence for Irish 
settlements during the late Roman period and no discussion as to how 
far historic memories have been preserved in early Welsh tradition. 
It is characteristic of this choice of method that there is no reference to 
Cunedda and only two passing references to the site at Caerwent. 


For this volume is primarily a detailed and meticulously accurate 
account of a field survey of Roman military remains in Wales with 
over a hundred illustrations including maps, plans, drawings and 
photographs. It is in fact precisely the kind of book described in the 
author’s Resoah if not in the publisher’s advertisement. It is essentially 
scientific in approach and is marked by the scientific scholarship and 
expertise that every archaeologist has come to associate with work of 
Dr Nash-Williams. It is the completion of a chapter first begun by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 


But though it is only a single chapter in the history of Roman Wales 
it is possible to draw three general conclusions from it. The first is that 
Wales was conceived as within the frontiers of Rome, not beyond them; 
there were 700 miles of Roman road within Wales itself and twenty- 
four auxiliary forts dependent on the two great fortresses and in 
early fourth century ie fortifications of the Irish shore stretched as 
far west as Caer Gybi in Anglesea. The second is the security of Roman 
tule in Wales, except during its beginnings and towards its close; at 
least throughout the second century, and perhaps for much of the 
third, the forts within Wales were only manned by skeleton garrisons 
and there are traces of civil settlements outside their walls, as at Cardiff 
and at Carmarthen. The third was that the chief factor hindering 
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Romanization was a geographical one; the extent of forestland as well 
as hillside even more than the habits of a pastoral people prevented 
the development of a ‘Villa’ system, and therefore ofa. Roman system 
of land tenure, and therefore of a Romanized social structure. But this 
does not imply that Rome had had no impact of the way of life of the 
chiefs of the Ordovices or of the Decangi or of the western Silures. So 
much has been learnt recently through the discovery of the hill fort 
of the third and fourth century Votadini on the summit of Taprain 
Law in East Lothian. The primary need for early Welsh history is the 
siting and excavation of some Ordovician Taprain Law. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Bywyp ac Amsgrau’r Escos Ricuarp Davies. Gan Glanmor 

Williams. (University of Wales Press; 8s. 6d.) 

Here is a book which will add to the already assured reputation of 
the University of Wales Press. Richard Davies has for some time stood 
in need of a modern biography built on the foundations laid by 
Archdeacon Thomas, and Mr Glanmor Williams has put every student 
of Welsh history in his debt. His book should be of particular interest 
to Catholics in Wales and should help them to an wshntinding of the 
eventual success of the Elizabethan settlement in the Principality. 


Davies, the son of a priest, and of patrician descent ’on both sides of his 
family, represented that alliance between Renaissance scholarship and 
the new religion which yet had its roots in the traditional culture of 
his country. The palace at Abergwili provided a suitable setting for his 

eat Renaissance household and court, and Davies’ reputation for 


scholarship <1 him in touch with the circle round Parker. He may 


very well be the origin of S$ t’s Diggon Davie in the Shepheardes 
Ca . In the Welsh version of the a Testament and the Book of 
Common Prayer his influence extends to our own day. 

As there is no doubt that Mr Williams’ book will remain for some 
time the standard work on the subject, it may be permissible to suggest 
that before the next edition two minor points may merit consideration. 
To begin with, the author fumbles on pages 2 and 3 over the question 
of clerical concubinage at the beginning of the sixteenth century. I 
should have thought it improbable that his parentage should necessarily 
have tended to draw Davies to the Protestant side. There would seem 
no reason on page 23 to use the English ‘John a Lasco’ to designate (in 
Welsh) the Polish ‘Jan Laski’. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that for the ordinary reader who 
wishes to grasp the spirit and method of the Elizabethan settlement at 
its best, wh a at its most effective, a book such as this is of far more value 


than the average desiccated outline. For instance, the attitude of the 
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conforming magistrates and local officials of his diocese is most inter- 
estingly illuminated by the two extracts from Davies’ funeral sermon 
on Essex (pages 57 and 58). 
‘(They) walk after the pleasures and riches of this life, apply all their 
power to further and —— the kingdom of Anti-Christ, defend 
apistry, superstition and idolatry, pilgrimages to wells and blind 
the wardens in time of visitation to 
perjury to conceal images, rood-lofts and altars. . . . God’s chosen 
officers in this blessed time of light and knowledge of the Gospel of 
Christ will neither enter themselves into the Kingdom of Heaven 
nor suffer them that would.’ 
_— extracts deserve, perhaps, a wider comment and analysis by the 
author. 
T. CHARLES EDwarDs 


SAINT CATHERINE OF StENA. By Sigrid Undset. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 


The temptation to write almost in terms of fiction when dealin 
with any very strongly characterized figure over whom history an 
legend have woven an enclosing veil was not quite resisted by the great 
Scandinavian novelist, Sigrid Undset, when she compiled her bio- 
graphy of St Catherine of Siena. 

The effect of her work is less dislocating to credulity than that made 
by Werfel’s Bernadette because the novelist has been to some extent 
restrained by the biographer: but those readers familiar with Edmund 
Gardner’s fim hly yaaa history of the saint will miss, in 
this newer work, the notes, the bibliography, the fine illustrations, and, 
most of all, the informative chapter headings which did so much to 
clarify Gardner’s monograph on the tangled Renee of Italian religion, 
politics and letters in the epoch that immediately followed the age of 
Dante. 

Mrs Lund’s very readable translation of the Norwegian text is given 
like any circulating-library novel without note, bibliography or index, 
and the single page, headed ‘Contents’, offers a barren list of untitled 
chapters, which is no sort of use to the reader wishing to find his place 
again in the book he lays down for an hour. 

That Sigrid Undset had access to the best authorities when compiling 
her sympathetic narrative is clear, and it is possible that some texts 
discovered since Professor Gardner wrote may have reached her hands. 
One instance of this possibility occurs on page 193 where, by an unfor- 
tunate transposition of paragraphs, Sigrid Undset appears to record 
two separate occasions when Gregory XI disguised himself in order to 
visit Catherine Benincasa at the Palazzo Scotti in Genoa when on his 
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way back from Avignon in 1375, whereas Gardner quite definitely 
speaks of only one such meeting. 

The general reader will find this book admirable as an introduction 
to one of the most remarkable of women, whose intellect, charity, 
courage and endurance combined to make her a worthy precursor of 
St Teresa of Avila, whom she surpasses in human tenderness and— 
panes political insight. Her tenderness is emphasized by her later 

iographer who fills out her story with a good deal of exegetic matter 
regarding saintliness. 

Sigrid Undset had lived to end her book with a chapter on the state 
of the modern world. ‘It is not given to us’, she writes, ‘to know what 
Christendom’s final fate on earth will be . . . In the light of the split 
atom some subjects become as it were transparent. But who can say 
how mankind will react to the new discoveries it makes: We sorely 
need the wisdom of the saints.’ 

Naomi Roype SMITH 


Tue Art oF Paut Vatéry: A Study in Dramatic Monologue. By 

Francis Scarfe. (Heinemann; 25s.) 

Mr Scarfe’s study of Valéry is obviously the fruit of long and loving 
familiarity with the poet’s work and his knowledge of the considerable 
body of critical work that exists is evident. His book is intended, one 
imagines, for the reader himself familiar not only with Valéry’s work 
but also with at any rate the more important commentaries. Mr 
Scarfe does not, except incidentally, give interpretations; for the poems 
of Charmes, for instance, he refers readers to the commentaries of Alain 
and Mme Noulet, at the same time warning them of their fallibility. 
While it is clear that such analyses are not within the scope of this hand 
which is concerned mainly to show the dramatic evolution of Valéry, 
one may regret their absence and hope that the writer will provide 
them in another work, for it is obvious that he has much still to say 
about the poems and equally obvious that what he has to say must be 
very seriously considered. 

What one may call the thesis of the book is ably and plausibly 
argued, though there may be a tendency towards over-emphasis. 
While one knew well enough that much of the poetry expressed an 
interior drama, involving the relationship of potential selves and other 
metaphysical quandaries, no one before Mr Scarfe has analysed the 
dramatic elements in such detail or with such technical distinctions. 
His approach is mainly linguistic, though he does not lose sight of the 
fact that a poem is an organic whole. In the chapter on Charmes his 
method does indeed seem somewhat arid, as the consideration of the 


longer poems from a purely dramatic angle necessitates a partial 
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and piecemeal analysis. Where it is seen at its best is in the chapter on 
La Jeune Parque, by far the best in the book, for Mr Scarfe has such an 
intimate knowledge of the poem, such high regard for it, that he there 
holds the reader more intensely than he does elsewhere. 

Valéry’s death has been followed by the usual literary eclipse. Mr 
sone Cama: has no doubt of the greatness of the poet’s stature. 
His ‘philosophy’, his probing scepticism, need no more concern us here 
than it does Mr Scarfe in his book, though in this connection it may be 
said that so thorough and so perceptive a study as this would hardly 
have been undertaken if there were only admiration for the poet’s art 
without considerable sympathy with his outlook. None the less, as his 
subject is the art of Valéry, Mr Scarfe is rightly concerned only with 
the poetry and not with the attitude to life which it may reveal. 

: ERNEST BEAUMONT 


Pius X. Translated from the Italian of Fr H. Dal-Gal by Thomas F. 

Murray, M.A. (Gill, Dublin; 153.) 

In view of the recent canonization of Saint Pius X this publication 
is a timely one, for this ceremony was one of more than usual interest. 
The last occasion on which a pope was canonized was in 1712, when 
Pius V was raised to the altars, and the one previous to that was as far 
back as 1313 when Celestine V was poe | a saint. 

Fr Dal-Gal presents Pius X to us in all his gentleness, firmness and 
sanctity and in a book eminently readable, for the translator has done 
his work well. The account of Pius X’s miracles, given in the tenth 
chapter, may come as a surprise to many readers, especially because so 
large a number of them were done in public audiences. Naturally these 
did not appear during the saint’s lifetime, and owing to the rapidity of 
the introduction of his cause of beatification the relation of all wonders 
wrought by him were kept secret, being sub judice. Little children were 
taken in his arms and blessed and restored to their parents healed even 
though crippled from birth, or born blind as in several cases. A man 
with a paralysed arm begged Pius to heal him in order that he might 
support his family who were in want; the pope touched him and he was 
immediately cured. When however the man joyfully called out, the 
pope motioned him to silence. One story bearing on Pius’s gentleness 
_ humour may be told here. A young gir! suffering from a diseased 
foot was in great and constant pain until she was persuaded to pull on a 
sock belonging to the pope but which had strayed from the Vatican, 
and the pain ismansilianshy left her. Pius laughed heartily when he heard 


the story and remarked how odd it was that the socks that released 
others from pain had no effect on his own poor feet which caused him 
WG. 


constant suffering. 
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Prato: Tue Last Days oF Socrates. Translated by Hugh Tredennick. 

(The Penguin Classics; 2s.) 

Prato: Socratic Dratocugs. Translated by W. D. Woodhead, with 
an introduction by G. C. Field. (Nelson; ros. 6d.) 

The consistently high standard of translation in now nearly forty 
Penguin Classics is a most remarkable achievement. The latest of them 
makes no exception; Mr Tredennick gives us the Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo in an agreeable English version. Here is a Socrates who speaks 
the real language of men, not, as so often, some artificial jargon of the 
study. After this success with dialogues that have surely been, by now, 
sufficiently often put into English, Mr Tredennick might well consider 
attempting the halipianidel new version of the Phaedrus. 

Even with the Gorgias thrown in, it is not easy to find justification 
for yet another merely competent version of the same three dialogues, 
in Nelson’s series of philosophical texts for University students. It 
might even be suspected that any student likely to make use of this 
volume is equally like to rest content with Mr Field’s twenty pages of 
introduction, which will tell him all his tutor needs to know. 

L.B. 


L’Amour Du Procuain. (Cahiers de la Vie Spirituelle: Editions du 

Cerf; Blackfriars Publications; ros.) 

Among the more valuable features of French publishing is the 
cahier, a collection of essays which can deal comprehensively, if sorae- 
times unevenly, with a single theme. Since the war La Vie Spirituelle 
has produced cahiers on such subjects as the virtue of Prudence, Penance 
and Christian Asceticism, and the latest volume, edited by Pére Plé, 
deals with the love of our neighbour as a cardinal factor in Christian 
life. The pressure of the modern welfare state can seem to reduce the 
importance of the corporal works of mercy, but the gospels are 
unambiguous in their identification of the hope of eternal salvation 
with the practice of the love of our neighbour (expressed, as it must be, 
in the meeting of all his needs). The present cahier, therefore, has a 
special relevance to contemporary spirituality, which in its turn can 
sometimes concentrate on personal sanctification without the constant 
reference to the social context in which human life is to be lived. 

Authoritative studies of the virtue of charity in its biblical and 
theological setting lead on to a consideration of the notion of ‘the other’ 
in modern philosophy and its treatment in psychology. With that 
realism so characteristic of French Catholic writing of this school, the 
testimony of an Indian and of an unbelieving Marxist is included, and 
the usual Communist reproaches are provided. But in a final essay, 
Pére Plé sketches the main features of a ‘spiritual theology rooted in 
brotherly love’, and has no difficulty in invite how essential to a 
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true spirituality is the acceptance of our neighbour as the personifica- 
tion of Christ. LE 


Je Crots en Dieu. Un Catéchisme pour adultes. Par Josef Pieper et 
Henri Raskop; texte frangais d’ Armel Guerne. (Desclée de Brouwer, 


n.p. 

T A for an ‘adult catechism’ in English is such that we may per- 
haps hope that this admirable German handbook, now translated into 
French, may soon appear in an English version. As might be expected 
from the names of its authors the method adopted is itself ae ; for, 
although Je Crois en Dieu is called a catechism, it dispenses with the 
rigidity of question and answer and presents the main territory of 
Catholic belief in a series of brief but deeply considered chapters. 
The proportions of this book reflect its presentation of the faith, for the 
traditional exposition of the Apostle’s Creed is followed by a section on 
the Sacred Scriptures and the history of the Church; dogma is never 
left suspended at the level of intellectual assent but is shown as the 
source of a living spirituality. Thus this catechism provides a necessary 
integration of ‘instruction’ and ‘piety’, which too often are treated in 
isolation. In England particularly there is a real lack of theological 
writing which relates the articles of faith to the existentialist fact of 
Catholic living, and Je Crois en Dieu is a model of the sort of exact 
and adult exposition of the faith that is needed. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY. By Joseph Nuttin. Translated by 

George Lamb. (Sheed & Ward; 165) 

We are very grateful for an English translation of this important 
work by a Professor of Louvain. It o with an excellent critical 
account of Freudian psychoanalysis and its legitimate and illegitimate 
offspring : an account which is written from the inside and with evident 
experience. Especially welcome is its treatment of the implications of 
psychoanalysis for the question of human freedom, and of the moral 
implications of abreactive technique. On the basis of this purely scien- 
tific and empirical approach, the second part of the volume attempts ‘A 
Dynamic Theory of Normal Personality’, which should be a valuable 
stimulant to reflection even where it will not jalways command agree- 
ment. An Appendix presents a description of Adler’s Individual Psy- 
chology. We miss any serious treatment of the revolutionary contri- 
butions of Jung to depth-psychology; and Jungians will sometimes 
marvel to read that such heavy weather must sometimes be made by 
psychoanalysts and derivative schools in labouring the obvious. But 
they also will read the book with great profit, if not always without 
demur. It is a rare combination of sense, sensibility and srw oa which 
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should be neglected by nobody who is concerned with the majority 
of trends in contemporary psychotherapy. V.W. 


ST gm Aquinas. By M. C. D’Arcy, s.j. (Clonmore & Reynolds; 
18s. 
TE Minp AND Heart oF Love. By M. C. D’Arcy, s.J. (Faber; 25s.) 

It is nearly twenty-five years since Fr D’Arcy’s study of St Thomas 
and his work first appeared; and it is good to have it thus made avail- 
able again. He has leh the work substantially unchanged; but there is a 
fresh introduction and an additional bibliography. To re-read the book 
after a lapse of years is to be struck again by its combination of lucidity 
of thought and suavity of style; at the same time the earlier impression 
also remains, of viewing thomism as it were through the wrong end of 
a telescope—an impression not wholly to be accounted for by the fact 
that Fr D’Arcy is treating of St Thomas’s philosophy in isolation from 
his theology. The ominous word ‘system’, with its suggestion of some- 
thing closed and inorganic, occurs frequently and heightens this im- 
pression. But his treatment of the principal themes in the thomist 
metaphysic (being, analogy, matter and form, essence and existence, 
actus and potentia—but could there be a less illuminating translation for 
these last than ‘act and potency’ ?) remains as helpful as ever. It is a pity 
that for this new edition the Latin and Greek quotations were not 
translated; and a number of quotations remain without references. 
There are an irritatingly large number of misprints. 

The Mind and Heart of Love, Fr D’ Arcy’s important discussion of the 

roblem of the two loves, Eros and Agape, under various forms, has, 
Besides a new preface, a number of additional pages; these are designed 
partly to give greater clarification, partly to meet criticisms levelled at 
the book as it first appeared, but here too there is no substantial change. 
The book was reviewed at length in BLackrriars on its first appear- 
ance. GERALD VANN, O.P. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GosPEL. By Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 
Fr Roche’s modesty almost disarms criticism, for on page 17 of his 
book he claims to have only ‘a superficial acquaintance with the subject 
matter of this book’, and in the preface he states that his sources for the 
greater part of it are ‘second-hand ones, the manuals, that is to say, of 
Church History’. These are severe limits; perhaps Fr Roche is too 
severe towards himself, for the middle portion of the book is a fairly 
successful popular account of the Church’s missionary work down the 
centuries, and shows that he has only occasionally been content to rel 
simply on manuals. But the main criticism to be made is that the 
is not sufficiently interesting, because there is no commanding theologi- 


cal idea to unify and give meaning to the mass of detail. The first 
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chapter, beginning with Pentecost, instead of being the story of the 
building up of the body of Christ, is a record of the external anal of 
Christianity. If you prefer to think of the seven deacons in terms of the 
Converts’ Aid Society, as Fr Roche does, rather than in terms of 
chapter eleven of the Book of Numbers, naturally you will be puzzled 
by their activities. If you think that the Twelve Apostles are twelve 
because that is the product of Trinity times the four winds of the earth, 
not because they are Princes in the new Israel, you will be able to con- 
clude by dissolving the missionary Church into a welter of statistics. 
You will be able, finally, to deduce the need for missionary work from 
the mere number of the unconverted, not from the fact that we live in 
the age of Christ, an age marked by the messianic signs of the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor (cf. pp. 22-3!), and the coming up of the 
nations to worship in Jerusalem. j.S. 


Unper THE Net. By Iris Murdoch (Chatto and Windus; 12s. 6d.) 
One might have feared the worst, A first novel by an Oxford 
philosophy don, and a woman at that, dealing with literary hacks in 
London (and including an excursion to the Paris Left Bank) could so 
easily have been pretentious: an existentialist cautionary tale with 
clever trimmings. The enthusiastic reception which Under the Net has 
received is perhaps due to its being so unlike what might have been 
expected, and indeed so unlike the anguished pattern of the contempor- 
ary English novel. It is written with spirit and an unflagging sense of the 
ludicrous, and if the conversation betrays (even as a joke) the linguistic 
preoccupations of Oxford common rooms, it is soon lost in the 
elaborate adventures of the narrator, a down-at-heel Irish translator and 
general literary odd-job-man, which involves him with film tycoons, 
performing Alsatian dogs and left-wing pubs and politics. It scarcely 
matters that later recollection will probably conclude that Miss 
Murdoch’s novel has been overpraised, its freshness and re 
enthusiasm too highly regarded simply because so unlooked for. In the 
meantime one can welcome with m= sen a new novelist of excellent 
invention and unusual wit. P.W. 


NOTICES 


Tue Boox or Marcery Kemp, when it was rediscovered in 1934, was 
at once acknowledged as a most important addition to English liter- 
ature, though its position in the stream of English oe was 
necessarily more ambiguous. It now achieves the canonization of bei 

included in The World’s Classics (Oxford; $s.) and the modernized 
version prepared by Colonel Butler-Bowden is once more used, with 
a valuable introduction by Dr R. W. Chambers. 
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Mary IN Ovr Lire by William G. Most (New York; Kenedy, $4.00) 
is a comprehensive study of the Marian tradition within the Church. 
Dr Most provides exact scriptural and patristic evidence and allies it 
to his exposition of devotion to our Lady. His book is a useful com- 
pendium and appears opportunely in a year that is specially dedicated 
to the honour of Mary. 


Tue Spiritual Letters oF Dom JoHN CHapMaN (Sheed and Ward, 
12s. 6d.) was reviewed in BLACKFRIARS on its first appearance in 1935 
at length and with considerable reservations. The controversy aroused 
by Abbot Chapman’s teaching on prayer may seem a matter for 
specialists, and there can be little doubt that the reprinting of his 
Letters will meet with a generous welcome. 


GoD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, ‘a Catholic statement of the Christian 
Faith’ by M. C. D’Arcy, s.j., Christopher Dawson, C. C. Martindale, 
s.J., and E. I. Watkin, first a owe thirty-four years ago, and the 
reprint of the abridged edition (Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d.) is a reminder 
of. how much is owed by English Catholics to its four contributors 
who have since achieved such eminence. Some of the papers’ emphases 
may seem to belong too closely to their period, and Mr Watkin’s 
essay on the Mystical Body in particular suffers from having been written 
before the remarkable development in recent years of theological 
writing on the doctrine (reaching its definitive form in the present 
Pope’s encyclical, Mystici Corporis). But the book remains a most 
cogent and clearly written exposition of the faith of Catholics. 


MarcakreT, Princess or Huncary by S. M. C. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions, 6s. 6d.), first written soon after the canonization of St Margaret 
in 1943, now appears in a second edition. This simple and sympathetic 
story has a special significance now when St Margaret’s own country 
is once more undergoing such grievous trials. 


Tue SprRITUAL Maxims OF St FRANCIS OF SALES, edited and with an 
introduction by C. F. Kelley (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) is an attractive 
anthology from the most quotable of saints. There must always be 
differences of opinion about the validity of arbitrary selections, released 
from the restraint of their context, but the critic is himself forestalled 
when St Francis says of speaking : “Be brief when you cannot be good’. 


THe Heart OF THE Wortp (Burns Oates, 7s. 6d.), by Dom Aelred 
Watkin, is a valuable essay in the sort of spirituality, robust and 
Christocentric, which is n today but which is too rarely 
encountered, at least in the English Bacon Dom Aelred brings to the 
theme of the Sacred Heart the cool moderation and biblical strength of 
Benedictine tradition, and his book is most welcome. 


